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Our 


‘ANTED. —B Y “TWO LADIES, PLEASANT 

rooms and board with quiet family, at moderate price— 
would furnish—convenient to Powelton Ave. station, W. Phil. 
Address H. H , care Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race 
treets, Philadelphia. 





"| Committee on Location for the «John M. 

George School” is prepared to receive offers of 
property suitable for the purpose. Communications, 
giving particulars, may be sent to E. WEBSTER, 
— South Broad Street, nto 


TANTED. —BY A WOMAN FRIEND, AN 

unfurnished room with Board in a Friends’ family. 'Terms 
to be reasonable. Address S. M. A., Care of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation. 15th and Race Sts , Phila. 


A MAN FRIEND OF SUCCESSFUL EX. 


perience, and a Normal Graduate, desires a position as 
principal or teacher in a Friends’ School. Address ‘ Teacher,” 
Box 35, Yardley, Penna. 


ITUATION WANTED BY A FRIEND; 


charge of boys’ department, or laundry, or some position of 
trust. Address “S.,’”’ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
Office 


‘ANTED—A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 


principal, either male or female, for Boys’ Intermediate 
gchool, 15th and Race Sts. Apply to 8. R. CoaLz, 303 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


17ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN TO 


take entire care of the housekeeping department of Swarth- 
more College, Ninth month Ist. A person of executive ability, 
and good physical condition required. A member of meeting 
preferred. Communications addressed ‘‘ Committee,” care of 
Friends’ Book Asso., 15th and Race Sts., will receive attention. 


OTTAGE—PLEASANT ROOMS, MODEST 


terms ; near the ocean ; on same avenue as depot. Friends’ 
Meeting held at 10.30 on First-days. M. F. PascHALL, 171 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


[Fen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQuILa J. LOYVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


& R.L. TYSON, 242 SO. ELEVENTH ST., 


* Philadelphia. Staple Trimmings, Embroidery, and Knit- 
ting Silks; Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made, and Plain 
Sewing and Quilting done to order. 


‘J ADIES’ FINE SH OES, E HAND-SE WED. ‘OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—OCONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given ‘o serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


(PRIENDS? NORMAL INSTITUTE, 
RISING SUN, MD. 

Prepares students for Teaching or College ; furnishes a good 
English education. Both sexes. Expenses moderate. Instruc- 
tion thorough. Opens Eighth month 27. 

For particulars apply to, 
J. D. Minick, A, B., Principal, 








$ Address until Eighth mo. 18, Fayetteville, Pa. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS.CO.y PHILA. 


CN NN eee ec ee ee — 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 


Cost. 
HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@ 


__ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. - 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee, 


or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 
Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Ey. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, 
Gelietter, GrorGE TUCKER BISPHAM 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
_ surance Department, Jos. ASEEROOE, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULFE. 
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The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. a When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.~“@a 


Con STANTLY ON HAND 


—AN ASSORTMENT OF— 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


PRICES 
REASONABLE. 


109 N. 10TH Street, Philada 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888. 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ ——- for each day of 
the year. Price, 50 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


. Containing an account of the times and places of holdin 
the mectings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 1 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


_S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





wei WM. HEACOCK, fdas 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
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‘Amos Hizporn & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, SPRING CorTs, ETC., ETC. 


. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 ee Street, 
Fortieth & Lancaster ‘Avenue. 


EXECUTORS’ SALE BY AUCTION 


OFFICES: 








of a valuable homestead in the Centre of Sandy Spring neighbor- | 


hood, Montgomery Co., Maryland, 


The subscribers will offer at Public sale on the premises 
on Third-day, Ninth month 4th, 1888 at 2.300,clock P. M., 
valuable Homestead of Mary L. Roberts deceased. Situa- 
ted in the heart of Sandy Spring neighborhood, only % of a 
mile from the meeting-house—with good schools within ‘sight. 
The farm contains about 40 acres of land, well fenced and in a 
high state of cultivation, is improved by a large 2 story brick 


Dwelling containing 11 rooms; frame barn, and allinecessaryjout- | 


buildings, all in a good state of repair. Terms of sale made 
known at the time. 

Jos. T. Moore, 

Jno. C. BENTLEY, 
Executors of Mary L. ROBERTS. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 
anD DEBENTURE BONDS 


GUARANTED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


CAPITAL (paid) $300,000. SuRPLUs $70,000. 
DENVER CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES 


NEGOTIATED BY 


REEVES, ALSOP & CO. DENVER, COLORADO. 





ALSO 
KANSAS FARM MORTGAGES. 


The above are worthy the attention of investors. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
119 S. Fourth St. Phila. 


Samuel Conard, 
__ Lats oF Cooper & CoNARD. 


QUEEN &G0. 92.4 Cuestaurs: 


Isaac Forsythe. 
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“FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
| sively to 


_ DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
| House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
| needed ether for dress or house furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
| be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties oF goods. 


STREETS. 
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J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; > 
Yew York Mang’ HENRY OICKINSON, 319 Groadwa; 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
| very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exerciseed 
| and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
| paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
| ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. jax” When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
| advertisement in this paper.“ 

CAROLINE RAU, 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock.) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
| 4@-Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 
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P KE, 'NH URST. . TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 
extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape ; invigorating air ; table and appointments excellent 

Open April 1st to November. 

JaMEs H. PRESTON. 


Investment Securities and Guaran- 
teed Mortgages. 


DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Manager, 
Rich. E. Carpenter, 
88 Park Row, New YorK. 


M Y SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* * 
FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHs, LiG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADES, Mats, RvuGs, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
88 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWEL INGRAINS 
: ‘ - Ty. 
TEA AND COFFEE. 
If $8.00 is sent to me I will send 2h real good Tea, Black, 
Green, Japan, or mixed, and 8b of fine Coffee, roasted. Express 
charges prepaid in the following states: Pa.. New York, New 
Jersey, Del., Md, Va., W. Va., D. C., Ohio, IL, Wis.,Ind. AndTI 
will refund the cost of registered letters when the goods are ship- 
ped. 
WM. 8S. INGRAM, 81 N. SECOND 8r., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


703 WALNUT 8T., PHILA'DA. 


ESTABLISHED 
—1856.— 


LUKENS WEBSTER, 


120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


MILK, 
CREAM, 
AND 
BUTTER 
ALWAYS 
ON HAND. 


Butter delivered twice a week to all parts 
of the city and surrounding country. We are 
dealing with the most reliabledairies Orders 
by mail solicited and promptly filled. 


LARD OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY 
A SPECIALTY. 


Are you going to have any Paper Hanging Done this 
Spring? If so, observe these prices for newest patterns, 
perfect, full length. 


Lustres or Mica Papers, 
Beautiful Gold ae - 15 Cts. Roll. 
Felt or Cartridge Papers, . - 20 Cts. Roll. 
Heavy Embossed Golds, 35 Cts. Roll. 


We'll send free to any address in the country, a full line of 
samples with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., - 1206 MARKET STREET. 


BAUCH'S $25 PHOSPHATE 


OP Dealers wanted in unassigned 
territory. 
RAW BONE MEAL, (strictly pure.) 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW GONES. 
SULPHATE CF AMMONIA. 
Muriate of Potash. Nitrate of Seda. 
Original Manuf'rs of | Kainit. Nova Scotia Land Plaster. 
Raw Bone Phosphate) (7 Send for further information. 


BAUGH & SONS CO. PHILADELPHIAY Pa, 


6 Cts. Roll. 





[ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA. 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-third School Year will commence on the 17th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful ; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full ; Diplomas granted. 


TERMS ; $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 


For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 


Next school year begins Ninth month 10th, 1888. Courses of 
study arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to 
prepare for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For further information address, 


ARTHUR H. TomLiInson, Principal, 
Or CrynTHIA G. BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R, CaLgy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 


THoMas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIppLg, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


APPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. -R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 
SaMUEL C. CoLiis, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


~ QUEEN &C0.924Uecrmrst 


408 Chestnut St. 
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THE DEEPER THINGS. 
CHILDREN of men! the unseen Power whose eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 

Hath look’d on no religion scorrfully 

That men did ever find. 


Which hath not taught weak wills how much they 
can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain ? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man, 
“ Thou must be born again ?”’ 


Children of men, not that your age excels 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 
But that you think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well 
The Friend of Man desires. 
— Matthew Arnold. 


Editorial Correspondence Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

NEBRASKA LETTERS.—NO. IX. 
In our intercoarse with the world we meet those 
whom we have never met before, whose lives only 
touch our own, and they are gone; yet, by some al- 
chemy of the spirit the touch remains and we are 
wiser, better, perhaps nobler, for the brief inter- 
change of thought and the awakening of feeling the 
interview has inspired. The remembrance of such 
occasions is among the jewels of our inner life, that 
never lose their luster,and are as imperishable as the 
soul in which they are enshrined. 

Many such memorials are ours, and many more 
we might gather to sweeten and make glad our lives, 
if we were but willing to open our hearts to receive 
them. 

The other day at a dinner company, where 
your correspondent was a guest, the conversation 
turned upon the “Second Coming of Christ,” one 
lady remarking that a prominent theologian of the 
East had recently expressed his belief that this event 
is near at hand. It was said in the remarks that fol- 
lowed that the great epochs of the world’s history 
have been periods of two thousand years, as marked 
by Hebrew chronology, and as we are soon to enter 
upon the twentieth century of the Christian era, some 
important development may confidently be looked for. 
It was said that the unity and fellowship that are so 
apparent among the religious sects, on all humanita- 
rian questions, and the increasing liberality in judg- 
ing of the differencesin creed and worship,—that the 
mingling together in the work for the well-being of 
all which this is bringing about is full of promise, and 
betokens the dawn of that better time foretold by 
prophet and seer, when “Nation shalt not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall men learn war | 








any more,” and this will certainly fulfill the promise 
of hiscoming. “Do not you Friends believe in the 
second coming?” was the query addressed to your 
correspondent. “Yes” was the reply; “but not as 
other Christian denominations believe it. This asa 
doctrine is not made a question with us. We believe 
Christ, the Spiritual Saviour and Redeemer, is ever 
coming to the souls of men who are ready to receive 
him in the way of his coming. Such as are brought 
under the controlling influence of his spirit, whose 
lives are in accord with the precepts of the Gospel, 
have experienced his second coming, and as this 
condition is attained by us individually, we shall 
realize what he is able to do for the whole family of 
men.” “But,” queried one, “ was it not said to the 
disciples who witnessed the Ascension, “ He shall 
so come in like manner as ye beheld him going into 
heaven?” 

It seemed a hopeless task to endeavor to lead the 
mind that receives these declarations of Scripture in 
an outward and literal sense, to the higher meaning 
they are intended to convey, and I ventured to say, 
“Tt is this literal rendering of the metaphors and il- 
lustrations used by Jesus in the enforcement of the 
spiritual lessons contained in his precepts that is so 
confusing, and leads to so much unnecessary and un- 
profitable controversy between those who claim to 
take him for their leader—their Saviour.” 

As the conversation took a wider range, there 
were many views presented in relation to Scripture 
truths, which are familiar to Friends, but which had 
never been understood as having a spiritual applica- 
tion by these sweet christian spirits, who had always 
regarded them as referring to the outward only. Re- 
flecting much upon this conversation, carried on 
with the utmost candor and courtesy, there seems to 
present to my mind the work that lies before us, as 
believers in “the truth as it isin Jesus.” Friends 
in their exclusiveness and reticence upon those vital 
principles that distinguish us from other sects, have 
failed to use their opportunity for the spreading 
abroad of these principles. Satisfied themselves, to 
hold the tradition of the fathers, they have not allowed 
the spirit which animated their lives, and enabled 
them to do the work of evangelists, to overflow to 
others outside their own borders. Contented if their 
own “holy places” were not invaded by teachers 
who “preach for hire and divine for money,’ they 
have left the broad field of the world to teachers and 
preachers of a righteousness that rests upon what 
has been done for them by another, rather than 
what they mast do for themselves in working out 
their own salvation. Forgetting the divine word, 
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“ Let your light shine among men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father which is in 


heaven,”—forgetting that this light if it give light 


to others must not be hidden under a bushel,—for- 
getting the deeper truth to which these illustrations 
point, that no man liveth to himself or dieth to him- 
self, but whether living or dying we are the Lord's, 
the work so well and worthily begun has been al- 
lowed to fall into other hands, or wait the coming of 
more faithful stewards. 

Our lives as social beings are so interwoven, and 
our duty to be helpful to one another is so plainly set 
forth and established by the circumstances of our 
daily intercourse, that no one of us should feel ex- 
cused for withholding the word, any more than the 
deed, when by saying the word we may awaken 
thought, and it become as the good seed of the king- 
dom, yielding a full harvest of spiritual blessing. 

It is a fact often witnessed in the experience of 
the dedicated exponent of the divine word, that those 
who hold the religion of Jesus as it is formulated in 
creeds and confessions of faith, who are spiritually 
minded and seekers after truth, receive with gladness 
the simple word of his gospel as understood by us, 
and where their lives are cast among those of our 
own profession they rarely fail to become convinced 
of the principle which is the ground work of that 
profession. 

Is it not time that we arise in our strength and 
come back to the example of the first exponents of 
the Gospel, who “went everywhere preaching the 
word? ”—to the example of every later apostle of 
this glorious Gospel, whose dedication and unselfish 
devotion to the work it calls for has made it easier 
for us of to-day to go forth on this same mission of 
love and good will? 

Our own apostles, whose lives and teaching beyond 
others come nearer the example of the Great Teach- 
er,—those men and women who counted not their 
lives dear unto them, if they might but know 
Christ and be found in him, made it their life-work 
to declare to others what this Christ Power would 
do for them if they were willing to become obedient 
thereto. 

And this is not the greatest of their work, for 
they were bold defenders of liberty of conscience, 
and the right of private interpretation of that which 
had been written, and of that still more sacred testi- 
mony,—'‘ What is to be known of God is manifested 
in man.” These stand as memorial stones for all fu- 
ture generations of the work for God and for human- 
ity wrought out by the patient, persistent labor of 
these whom we call our fathers in the Church. And 
this work, great as it was, and faithfully as they per- 
formed it, will not be completed while a single soul 
is left to see as through a glass darkly, and one soul 
is trammeled by the swaddling clothes of human tra- 
dition. To your tents,O Israel! To the place of 
waiting in the secret chamber of the soul, that you 
may know what the great Head of the Church has 
for you to do, and receive grace and ability to per- 
form his bidding, 


Creighton, Neb., Seventh month 31. 


L. J. R. 





GEORGE FOX, THE FIRST OF THE 
QUAKERS. 

[A friend in Baltimore has directed our attention to a 
sermon of Wayland D. Ball, of the Associate Reform 
Church of that city, delivered Fourth month 1, 1888, and 
we give the first half of it below. As an appreciative re- 
view of the character and work of George Fox it is notice- 
able, as coming from one quite outside the Society of 
Friends.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
Mart. 5:39. 
evil.” 
To the popular mind the word Quaker suggests 
little else than a man with aclean shaven face, who 
dresses in suits of gray or black, with coats cut swal- 
low tail, who wears a high and broad-rimmed hat, 
who Thou’s and Thee’s the people that he meets; or 
a woman in a dress of gray or black whose skirts and 
waist bear not a finger’s length of useless cloth, with 
bonnet of black or gray without bird or bead, who 
like her brother Friend Thee’s and Thou’s people. 
To the popular mind Quakers represent a religious 
class made up of clean looking, inoffensive, honest 
men; of sweet and virtuous women, who for some 
strange cause have been marvelously faithful in their 
adherence to peculiarities of costume and speech, 
and this in spite of great and protracted suffering. 
But to measure those whom we call Quakers, who 
call themselves Friends, by either their speech or 
dress is quite like judging the inner nature of a cocoa- 
nut from its rough exterior when first plucked. For 
suits of gray and Thee’s and Thou’s, no matter how 
faithfully the first be worn or how steadfastly the 
second be used, are not of themselves sufficient to ac- 
count for the origin and perpetuity of this religious 
society, nor for the equable tempers and actions of 
its members. For if it be true that a costume so in- 
expensive and so easily aped, and a speech so simple 
and so soon to be acquired, of themselves will work 
such transformations, let philanthropists, preachers, 
social reformers straightway take up the cry for gray 
cloth and shakers. Father, if you have an obstrep- 
erous son, dress him in a coat of swallow-tailed gray, 
put on his head a stiff hat broad of brim: Mother, if 
you have a wild and giddy daughter, off with her 
flounces and jewels, on with the gray skirts and 
shaker, and behold what will be wrought for father 
and for mother! Son will now be meek as they say 
Moses was, daughter become a second Ruth. Ah, 
the Quaker is not thus easily put on. That dress and 
speech are but symbols of an inner dress and an in- 
ner speech, that may be put on, but not so easily as 
the outer symbols. To these has the Quaker clung 
through death and through persecution, not because 
they were talismans, but because they were the 
simple outward expression of a pure and simple in- 
ward life,to which they were bound by ties that 
neither opprobrium nor martyrdom could sever. 

That these outward peculiarities are the merest 
incidents and externals of the Quaker’s creed and 
life is shown by the fact that though in these times 
there is a disposition to relax these outward distinc- 
tions marking the Quaker sect, the essential Quaker 
remains the same, and it is in him that we are inter- 


“T say unto you, that ye resist not 





ested, his history we meet to learn, that we may see 
what great principles lie behind and beneath this 


modest and peculiar demonstration, and what these ~ 


principles involve and have cost. 

In view of the fact that such supreme notice is 
taken of the dress of the Quaker it will be interest- 
ing to remark at the outset that this dress is of un- 
intentionaljand all but accidental origin, if we have 
rightfully informed ourselves, and it is the outgrowth 
of one of the principles of the founder of the Society 
of Friends. 

George Fox set himself against the social spirit of 
his day, present with us as well, which was bent 
upon following fashion to the point of abject slavery. 
He accordingly forbade such observance to his fol- 
lowers. Asa result the men and women of his time 
arrayed themselves modestly in the approved gar- 
ments of the day. When the fashion, changed they 
did not change, so they at once became marked for 
their peculiarity of dress. To this sameness of style 
which at once classified them, there gradually suc- 
ceeded a greater uniformity as regards material and 
color of dress. All was, however, voluntary. Mod- 
esty and neatness of apparel, avoidance of the fash- 
ionable follies and vacillations of the hour, but not 
uniformity of color and cut and thread, were and are 
enjoined -upen the followers of Fox. 

The origin of the name Quaker may also be men- 
tioned in this connection. It is not a name that was 
chosen by those whom it is meant to represent, but 
said to have been first accorded them by a Justice of 
England, named George Bennet, and given them be- 
cause he observed that Fox was ever bidding them 
tremble before the Lord. Peculiar manifestations of 
trembling and quaking occurred very frequently in 
Quaker assemblies in those early days. The name 
of Friends is the preferred and chosen name of this 
body of believers, taken from the words of Jesus, 
when he says “I have called you Friends. Ye are 
my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.” 

When we consider the complete toleration grant- 
ed in this day to the Society of Friends, both in this 
country and in England, and the actual esteem in 
which they are all but universally held by 
all people, whether Christian or infidel, in America 
and in Great Britain, it seems quite impossible 
that there should have been a time not only in the 
history of our Mother country, but also in our own 
annals when these people were proscribed, hunted 
down like wild beasts, and put to death without 
mercy. But we are compelled to confess that a his- 
tory of this Society brings us face to face with a 
period in the religious history of two great countries, 
the one purporting to be the asylum of Protestants, 
and the other an asylum for those fleeing from ty- 
ranny, and seeking toleration in religion, wuich we 
may name the History of the Protestant Inquisition 
in England and America. Here too, is a point where 
we lose patience with those who are never done 
quoting the intolerance of Rome,as though such prac- 
tices were peculiar to her, or the necessary outcome 
of her beliefs. The Inquisition practiced against the 


Quakers and Witchcraft by Protestants must forever | 


shut our mouths to any wholesale arraignment of 
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Rome on the score of persecution. The bitter reflec- 
tion too that our fathers, who fled from tyranny, 
were in turn more violent in their persecutions 
against the inoffensive Quaker than was the Church 
of England and Catholics against them, how humili- 
ating! To read those rude trials and heartless con- 
demnations makes one’s heart bleed and one’s cheek 
burn that such records stain our annals. 

At their annual meeting in September, 1656, the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies resolved to 
“ propose to the several general courts, that all Qua- 
kers, Ranters, and other notorious heretics should be 
prohibited coming into the United Colonies.” 

Laws to this effect were enacted in the four Con- 
federated colonies of New England, but proving inef- 
fectual, a more rigorous resolution or recommendation 
was adopted by the same commission which, under 
the presidency of Endicott, “seriously commended 
to the several General Courts, to make a law that all 
such Quakers, formerly convicted and punished as 
such, shall (if they return again) be imprisoned and 


| forthwith banished or expelled out of the said Juris- 


diction under pain of death ; and if afterward they 
presume to come again into that Jurisdiction, then to 
be put to death as presumptuously incorrigible, un- 
less they shall plainly and publicly renounce their 
cursed opinions.” “To Massachusetts,” says the ed- 
itor of volume five of the “Narragansett Club,” which 
contains a work entitled “George Fox digg’d out of 
his Burrowes” printed in 1676—‘to Massachusetts 
belongs the distinction of being the only one of the 
United Colonies to carry this advice into full effect. 
It was under a statute passed by the General Court 
in compliance with the foregoing recommendation, 
that William Robinson, Marmaduke Stevenson, 
Mary Dyer, and William Leddra were hung on Bos- 
ton Common.” We hear the victims of this Inquisi- 
tion pleading against the severity of a law which 
commanded them to be publicly flogged, to have 
their tongues bored through, their ears cropped, and 
their brows branded, and they be vilely imprisoned, 
all because they could not take oath in court and 
would wear their hats in public assemblies. 

We must however look for something back of all 
this persecution and prosecution on such technical 
grounds to some deeper reason for all this trouble 
and turmoil wrought by the Quaker; and in seeking 
out this deeper reason we will reach the occasion of 
the rise of this body and the principles actuating its 
propagandism. The Quaker movement arose as did 
the Catholic Reaction out of the defects and short- 
comings of the Reformation, the latter however con- 
servative and retrogressive in its spirit and move- 
ment, the former not more radical and progressive 
than the Reformation, but the continuance of its 
original and true spirit. We have already noted the 
relapses in the Reformation, relapses from primitive 
Christian simplicity into Catholic forms of worship, 
from liberty into toleration, from union into divis- 
ions. The Reformation under Luther had begun 
with a proclamation of free speech and free action in 
religion, of a’return to the Word of God and to the 
simplicity of its faith. This Reformation ended by 
its parent himself, and many of his principal follow- 
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ers, practising intolerance equal to that of Rome, and 
introducing almost all of the Catholic forms into their 
worship. Sach had taken place in the Lutheran 
Church of Germany, such by an act of Conformity 
under Queen Elizabeth had taken place in the Es- 
tablished Church in England. In England at this 
time, 1654, it seemed to many that the Established 
Church was nothing short of Popery, only that it had 
not the advantage of the presidency of the real Pope, 
and suffered from the popish spirit of Elizabeth, a 
pope in petticoats. Before this however there was 
being born in the midst of civil strife and relizious 
commotion and persecution of sect by sect, a spirit of 
peace, and of complete religious liberty. A spirit 
which not only was to preach peace and good will, 
but inviolably practise these; a spirit that was not 
to preach liberty to captives only again to enchain 
them, but liberty indeed and to the end. This spirit 
found its strongest and most representative if not 
first embodiment in the person of George Fox, the 
Quaker, and in point of fact from him sprang that re- 
markable set of men and women whose influence has 
been so widespread and so fundamental. They have 
ever been, so far as numbers go, a feeble folk, but 
there is no measuring their influence. George Fox 
like Swedenborg was a cosmopulite, not a doctrinaire, 
not the possession of a sect. He however stood for a 
principle which has meant all to civil institutions 
what Swedenborg’s system meant to theology. Swe- 
denborg leavened fundamental theology, George Fox 
the constitutions of England and America. He stood 
for liberty of conscience in religion. And indeed 


standing for so great and radical a boon about which 
others had prated, and pretended to believe, but of 
whose logical issues they had no appreciation, neither 
would endure but scouted; for this grand principle, 
clear cut, he stood, determined not to swerve to the 
right or left until this principle was thoroughly estab- 
lished in the consciences of men and the laws of civil 


George Fox’s religion was civil relig- 
ion in its logical results. It was severely Christian, 
but for that reason none the less civil. He started 
out to mould individuals souls ; he moulded nations. 
The rise of the Quakers, says Bincroft, “‘ marks the 
moment when intellectual freedom was claimed un- 
conditionally by the people, as an inalienable birth- 
right. It was the consequence of a great moral war 
against corruption; the aspiration of the buman 
mind after perfect emancipation from the long reign 
of bigotry and superstition.” ‘ One of the most re- 
markable events in the history of mankind” does 
this venerable historian call this movement. 

We may thus appreciate, and yet better as we pro- 
ceed, the bitter antagonisin that rose against the 
Quakers, as we consider how fundamental was the 
reform they in spirit espoused. Fox doubtless did 
not foresee how far reaching in its issues his position 
was bound to be if maintained, and yet he was but 
practising himself and enjoining others to practice to 
the end the fundamental spirit of the Reformation, 
liberty of thought and speech. The Reformation fed 
itself meat it could not divest. Fox came as.a doctor 
who was to tone up the stomach of Reform until it 
could eat the furnisliment of its own table and really 
digest it. 


governments. 


Of this man’s life we get a most graphic and en- 
tertaining history in his own journal, of which Sir 
James Mackintosh says, “It is one cf the most extra- 
ordinary and instructive narratives in the world.” 
Coleridge, too, declares that in ‘“‘ many a simple page” 
of the journals a fullness of heart and intellect 
bursts forth that many folios of repute on the nature 
and understanding of man might well wish for. 

In person he (Fox) was large ; his eyes bright and 
piercing; his voice powerful to command the atten- 
tion of the most tumultuous assemblage. According 
to the testimony of Thomas Ellwood, who did not 
meet him till the year 1660, but who from that time 
till the time of his death knew him well, he was grate- 
ful in countenance, manly in personage, grave in ges- 
ture, courteous in conversation, weighty in commun- 
ication, instructive in discourse, free from affectation 
in speech or carriage.” 

William Penn who knew Fox personally pays the 
following beautiful tribute to him in the preface of 
Fox’s Journal, which he (Penn) edited: “ He wasa 
man that God endowed with a clear and wonderful 
depth, a discerner of others’ spirits and very much a 
master of hisown. He had an extraordinary gift in 
opening the Scriptures, he would go to the marrow 
of thinys, show the mind, harmony and feeling of 
them with much plainness and to great comfort and 
edification. But above all he excelled in prayer. The 
inwardness and weight of his spirit, the reverence 
and solemnity of his address and behavior, and the 
fulness and fewness of his words, have often struck 
even strangers with admiration, as they used to 
reach others with consolation. The most awful liv- 
ing reverent frame I ever felt or beheld I must say 
was in his prayer. His was of an innocent life, no 
busy-body or self-seeker, neither touchy, nor critical, 
what fell from him was very inoffensive, if not very 
edifying, so meek, contented, modest, easy, tender, it 
was a pleasure to be in his company. A most merci- 
ful man, as ready to forgive as unapt to take or to 
give offense. 

“I write my knowledge and not report and my 
witness is true, having been with him for weeks and 
months together on divers occasions and those of the 
nearest and most excessive nature, and that by night 
and day, by sea and land, in this and in foreign coun- 
tries; and I can say I never saw him out of his place 
or not a match for any service or occasion. For in 
all things he acquitted himself like a man, yea a 
strong man, a new and heavenly minded man, a di- 
vine, and a naturalist, and all of God Almighty’s mak- 
ing. I have been surprised at his questions and an- 
swers on natural things; that whilst he was ignorant 
of useless and sophistical science, he had in him the 
foundation of useful and commendable knowledge 
and cherished it everywhere. Civil beyond all forms 
of breeding in his behavior, very temperate, eating 
little and sleeping less, though a bulky person. Thus 
he lived and sojourned among us, and as he lived so 
he died; feeling the same eternal power that had 
raised and preserved him in his last moments,” 

In view of the animated and complete character 
of the journals of George Fox, I am sure you will be 
better suited with his account of himself whenever 
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given, for thereby you will get an idea of the temper 
of the man, such as we could not communicate in 
language of our own framing, His style is fervent 
and full of sly bumor. Of his birth and early life he 
says: “I was born in the month called July, 1624, at 
Drayton-in-the-Clay, in Zeicestershire. My father’s 
name was Christopber Fox; he was by profession a 
weaver, an honest man; and there was a seed of 
God in him. The neighbors called him ‘righteous 
Christer.’ My mother was an upright woman; her 
maiden name was Mary Lago, of the family of Lagos 
and of the stock of martyrs. In my very young years 
I had a gravity and stayedness of mind and spirits, 
not usual in children; insomuch that when I saw old 
men behave lightly and wantonly toward each other 
I had a dislike thereof raised in my heart, and said 
within myself, ‘If I ever come to be a man, surely I 
shall not do so, nor be so wanton.’ 

“ When I came to eleven years of age, I knew 
pureness and righteousness, for while a child I was 
taught how to walk to be kept pure. The Lord taught 
me to be faithful in all things and to act faithfully in 
two ways, viz: inwardly to God, and outwardly to 
man, and to keep yea and nay in all things. 

“Afterwards as I grew up, my relations thought to 
make me a priest, but others persuaded me to the con- 
trary, whereupon I was put to a man, a shoemaker by 
trade, but who dealt in wood and coal, a grazier and 
sold cattle, and a great deal went through my hands. 
While I was with him, he was blessed ; but after I 
left him he broke and came to nothing. While I was 
in that service I used in my dealings the word verily, 
and it was a common saying among people who knew 
me, ‘ If George says verily, there is no altering him.’” 

When nineteen years of age he became convinced 
that his life must be absolutely given up to God, and 
the world of sin and folly abandoned of him. The 
circumstance bringing about this determination was 
this: George, with his cousin Bradford, a professor, 
in company with another professor, entered a drink- 
ing place in Drayton. Beer was ordered, a keg full 
of it, and George being thirsty drank once. His cou- 
sin and companion, growing hilarious, declared that 
he who would not drink must pay for the beer. 
George, being grieved at their boisterousness, upon 
this paid for the drink, and left them with a rebuke. 
He thus describes his after feelings: “So I went 
away. I returned home, but did not go to bed that 
night, nor could I sleep, but sometimes walked up 
and down and sometimes prayed and cried unto the 
Lord, who said unto me ‘ Thou seest how young peo- 
ple go together to vanity and old people unto the 
earth ; thou must forsake all, both young and old, 
and keep out of all, and be stranger to all.” This was 
in 1643. Thereupon as the Lord commanded, he left 
home and began to wander hither and thither, seek- 
ing instruction and peace. Enduring furious tempta- 
tions and often reduced to spiritual despair, he 
spent the time in fasting and prayer, and in a careful 
study of the Scriptures. He would shut himself up 
for days together, again stroll through wood and 
field, often sleeping out under the opensky. This 
conduct drew upon him the notice of religious peo- 
ple, some sympathizing with him, others sneering at 


him. He went from priest to priest seeking instruc- 
tion. How vain were those visits we will let him 
tell in his droll and sometimes very amusing way: 
“The priest of Drayton, Nathaniel Stevens, came of- 
ten to me, and I went often to him. At that time, 
he would applaud and speak highly of me to others, 
and what I said in discourse to him on the week 
days, he would preach on the First-days, for which I 
did not like him. This priest afterward became my 
great persecuior. 

“After this I went to another ancient priest at 
Manchester, in Warwickshire, and reasoned with 
him about the ground of despair and temptations ; 
but he was ignorant of my condition; he bade me 
take tobacco and sing psalms, Tobacco was a thing 
that [ did not love an psalins [ was not in a state to 
sing; I could not sing. He told my sorrows, troubles 
and griefs to his servants, which grieved me that I 
had opened my mind tosuchaone. , . . 

“T heard also of one Dr. Cradock, of Coventry, 
and went to him. Now as we were walk- 
ing together in his garden, the alley being narrow I 
chanced in turning to set my foot on the side of a 
bed, at which the man was in a rage as though his 
house had been on fire. Thus all our discourse was 
lost and [ went away in sorrow, worse than I was 
when I came. 

“Then I heard of a priest about Tamworth, who 
was accounted an experienced man and I went seven 
miles to him, but found him only like an empty hol- 
low cask. After this I went to another, one 
Marcham, a priest in high account, he would needs 
give me some physic, and I was to have been let 
blood: but they could not get one drop of blood 
from me, my body being as it were dried up with 
sorrows, griefs, and troubies. I saw they were 
all miserable comforters.” Fox’s unsatisfactory ex- 
perience with priests was not unlike that of Job with 
his comforters, indeed not unlike the experience of 
most of us, whien, seeking God, all the advice and 
consolation we can get seem of small avail. Fortun- 
ate are we if we conclu:le at last to do as did this 
seeker after God ; he says: 

“When all my hopes in all men were gone so 
that I had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could 
I tell what to do, then,O then, I heard a voice which 
said, ‘There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak 
to thy condition,’ and when I heard it my heart did 
leap for joy. Then did the Lord let me see why 
there was none upon the earth that could speak to 
my condition, namely that I might give Him all the 
glory, for all are concluded under sin and shut up in 
unbelief, as I had been, that Jesus Christ might have 
the preéminence who enlightens and gives grace, 
faith, and power. Tlus God doth work, who shall 
hinder it? and this I know experimentally.” 

This new experience marked a definite period in 
his life. He henceforth preaches boldly from place 
to place. He while wandering through the fields 
concludes that God’s true temple is not made with 
hands, so he abandons the churches ; he becomes re- 
puted to be a. young man with a discerning spirit; 
he preaches perfection through Christ, which carries 
many with him and consequently enrages the clergy. 
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He seizes upon every opportunity to speak and pray, 
and curious manifestations accompany his ministry. 

He says: (1648-1649) “I went to Mansfield, where 
was a great meeting of professors and people. Here 
I was moved to pray, and the Lord’s power was 80 
great that the house seemed to be shaken. When I 
was done, some of the professors said it was now as 
in the days of the Apostles, when the house was 
shaken where they were.” At a meeting in Leices- 
tershire of Presbyterians, Independents, and Bap- 
tists, common prayer men, for dispute, a woman 
asked a question but was put down. Fox thus speaks 
of his actions and feelings: “ Whereupon I was 
wrapped up as in a rapture, in the Lord’s power; 
and I stepped up to the priest and asked, * Dost thou 
call this (the steeple-house) a church? or dost thou 
call this mixed multitude a church?’ But instead of 
answering me, he asked me what achurch was. I 
told him ‘The church was the ground and pillars of 
truth, made up of living stones, living members, a 
spiritual household, which Christ was the head of, 
but he was not the head of a mixed multitude or of 
an old house made up of lime, stones and wood.’ 
This set them all on fire, but I maintained the true 
church and the true head thereof, One the head of 
them all, till they all gave out and fled away.” 

It was about this time between his 23d and 25th 
years that he fell into a trance which lasted for the 
space of fourteen days, during which he lay as white 
and breathless as though dead. His Journal does 
not speak of this experience as a trance, but men- 
tions his recovery from this all but inanimate state. 
He thus describes his experience during this state: 
“T saw into that which was without end, and things 
that cannot be uttered, and of the greatness and in- 
finiteness of God, which cannot be expressed by 
words, for I had been through the very ocean of 
darkness and death and through and over the power 
of Satan by the eternal and glorious power of Christ 
. . . . And I saw the harvest white and the seed 
of God lying thick on the ground as ever wheat did, 
that was sown outwardly, and none to gather it, and 
for that I mourned with tears.” 

[ Conclusion next week.] 
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THOUGHTS. 


“Foratve and ye shall be forgiven.” 
awakened on this subject before it be too late. 
hatred or a desire to revenge a wrong is cherished 
within, we are not in a condition to ask for, or to ask, 


May all be 
While 


forgiveness. Where Christ reigns, there peace and 
good-will abounds. The command “ Thou shalt not 
covet ” becomes obsolete: what a world this would 
be under such rule! 

The way is open to mould our lives by the pattern 
set by him who was meek and lowly, and went about 
doing good, perfecting holiness in the fear of the 
Lord. Let us reverently adore the Majesty on high 
for the manifold blessings showered down upon us. 

The Society of Friends above all others has abun- 
dant reason to thank God and take courage that He 
has led them through manifold difficulties, and borne 
them as on eagles’ wings. He has done all this in 


mercy by the right hand of His power. Oh, that we 
may not take our flight as in the winter, should cold- 
ness enter, or on the Sabbath when ease and tran- 
quillity pervades the camp. Then is the time tostand 
firm with our armor on, maintaining our testimonies 
as to plainness of speech, f simplicity of living, to 
peace principles, with temperance, moderation, and 
a quiet deportment becoming Christians. 
Saran Hunt. 


mz —S—— 


THE RIGHT ATTITUDE OF THE MIND 
TOWARD MYSTERIES. 


Ir is one of the privileges of the mind to believe in 
mysteries because it believes in itself. We en- 
counter no profounder mystery than that which we 
find when we turn in upon ourselves and try to dis- 
cover the cause and manner of our own mental oper- 
ations. This fact takes away all reasonable pre- 
sumption against believing in mysterious things. 
When the mind cannot tell the secret of its own 
thought, or trace to its source the simplest feeling, or 
explain the mode of its commonest action, it cannot 
reasonably refuse to accept mysteries which meet it 
in the worlds of matter and spirit. Who can tell 
how the various faculties are related to each other, 
or how it is that the mind has control and directing 
power over the body? A distinguished scientist who 
has given his life to physical researches states that 
the transition from the mental to the physical in 
man is absolutely “ unthinkable ;” that is, we can have 
no idea and conception of the relation and interac- 
tion of mind and body. Yet we know that this in- 
teraction is a fact. We believe in it, and constantly 
act upon it. We talk about it in a matter-of-fact 
way as if we understood it. We know that it is, but 
not how it is. In one view, it is the most familiar 
fact of life; in another, it is an impenetrable mys- 
tery. 

It is plain, then, that fact and mystery may lie 
very close together, nay, that they may beidentical. It 
is an erroneous assumption that the things with 
which we are most familiar are all plain, and that 
mystery belongs only to what is distant and unfa- 
miliar. Wecarry about with us in our own person- 
alities as many and as profound mysteries as we meet 
in the world without us. For the greatest mysteries 
are the mysteries of mind. The astronomer may 
calculate the movements of heavenly bodies; the 
physicist may explain the operation of physical 
forces according to laws which he has discovered, 
but neither of these men can explain what is that 
mysterious power of calculation and thought which 
he employs, nor how it operates. The explaining 
and interpreting mind he can neither explain nor 
interpret. 

It is certain that mysteriousness creates no pre- 
sumption against fact. If there are innumerable 
facts, like thought, life,and growth, which are utterly 
mysterious, why may there not be other mysteries of 
a different kind which are still facts? That a thing 
is mysterious means that we cannot explain it, not 
that we cannot know it to exist. Mystery pertains 
to the explanations, not to the existence of things. 
When we say that a thing is mysterious, we do not 
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mean that there is doubt of its existence; we imply 
that it certainly exists, but assert that we cannot com- 
prehend it. There is no inconsistency, then, be- 
tween mystery and certainty ; for many of the things 
which are most certainly true are among the deepest 
mysteries. It follows that a mystery is not some- 
thing about which nothing can be known; it is 
something of which the reality is known, although 


the mode of its being or action cannot be under- 
stood. 


We may carry our reflection one step farther, and 
maintain that everything we know has an insoluble 
mystery init. The reason why so many things seem 
plain, while others are difficult, is not so much due 
to difference in the things themselves as to the ways 
in which we think of them. That which falls in 
with our customary ideas we call simple, and think 
we can explain. Our confidence is begotten simply 
of our superficial thought concerning it. We say 
that when a ball is thrown into the air we under- 
stand its rise and fall. Muscular power explains the 
one, and gravitation the other. But how is it that 
the muscular power is set in motion? By an act of 
the will. But what is a mental act. How can a men- 
tal act initiate motion, or cause the exertion of phys- 
ical force? All the wisdom in the world cannot ex- 
plain how it is done. And what is the gravitation ? 
The attraction of the earth. But attraction is a force. 
Why does the earth attract or exercise force? How 
can inanimate matter exert force? Not to pursue 
the subject farther, we find in this simple phenome- 
non the two great mysteries of the action of mind 
upon matter; and of the exertion of force by bodies 
ot matter upon each other. Concerning these mys- 
series it is as certain that we do not know the man- 
ner or explanation, as it is that we do know the fact. 

It appears, then, that we not only may believe, 
but that we must believe, in mysteries. All our life 
is shrouded in mystery. The things to which we 
are accustomed are not less mysterious than others, 
when we really think about them. We are myste- 
ries to each other, yet we believe in each other. 
We are mysteries to ourselves, yet we do not 
doubt our own existence or activities. The pop- 
ular distinction between the plain and the mys- 
terious, is really nothing more than the distinc- 
tion between the familiar and the unfamiliar. It 
is natural for us to suppose that what we know is 
simple, and what lies beyond our common experi- 
ence is specially mysterious. There is no ground 
whatever for this supposition. The familiar is as 
mysterious as the unfamiliar. To know a thing does 
not mean the same as to be able to explain it, and 
the fact that we cannot explain it does not furnish 
the least barrier to our knowing it. 

How evident it is that mysteries are not confined 
to religion! Many popular objections to religion on 
account of its mysteriousness would be equally valid 
against science, or even against common experience. 
If we believed only what has no mystery in it, we 
should believe nothing. If we knew only what we 
could fully comprehend and explain, we should know 
nothing. Many mysteries belong to human thought, 
whether the mind tbink religiously or not. Man 
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finds himself in this wondrous world, living amid 
manifold forms of life and being, acted upon by a 
thousand forces, capable of exercising various powers 
of thought and knowledge. So soon as he begins to 
think, he must raise the questions: What and whence 
is this world, and what and whence am I? Whoes- 
tablished this wonderful system of beauty, order, 
force, and law, or has it no explanation beyond it- 
self? These are not questions peculiar to religious 
thought. In fact, the problems concerning God, man, 
and the world, do not meet us first in religion, but in 
philosophy. Religion is not the special province of 
mystery, while philosophy and science deal only with 
simple and explicable data. The question of God’s 
existence is primarily a philosophical question, as all 
the systems of philosophy which the world has pro- 
duced abundantly testify. The relation of the will 
and action of finite man to the will and action of the 
infinite God, is not a problem of religion alone. It 
is simply a problem which presses upon all human 
thought as soon as real thought concerning God and 
man begins. Thus many of the mysteries which are 
connected with religion and theology are identical 
with those to which philosophy and science give rise, 
and cannot be escaped by abjuring religion. More- 
over, those mysteries which are peculiar to religion 
are easily matched by those which are equally great 
in science. If the theologian cannot explain spir- 
itnal life, no more can the scientists explain physical 
life. If religion has the mystery of regeneration, 
science has that of reproduction and growth. If the- 
ology cannot explain the union of the divine and hu- 
man in Jesus, no more can science explain the union 
of the mental and material in man. If the religious 
man persists in believing, with all its mysteriousness, 
in a tri-personality in the one divine Being, the psy- 
chologist is equally persistent in holding a threefold 
endowment of intellect, sensibility, and will in man. 
Mysteries in religion! Yes, plenty of them, but not 
more than in science, or even in common life. All 
things are mysterious, and if they were to be doubted 
for this reason, we should end in intellectual despair. 
The reasonable course is not to doubt in proportion 
to mystery, but to accept in proportion to the evi- 
dences of fact which an alleged truth presents, and to 
test it by its adaptation to meet the deepest, truest 
wants of the soul. Why not gather up all our mys- 
teries into that one deepest and most glorious mys- 
tery—God? The best faith is that which holds that 
as God embraces all other mysteries, so he at length 
will solve all.—Sunday School Times. 


Tue late Emperor of Germany disliked to hear 
any one speak slightingly of women. When he was 
Crown Prince an officer once remarked of a wounded 
comrade that he was “ weeping like a woman.” 
“Never make that comparison,” said the Crown 
Prince with a frown. “Crying like an unweaned 
child would be better. Women have more fortitude 
than men.” 


It is impossible for that man to despair who re- 
members that his helper is Omnipotent—Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 
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OUR NEGLECTED BURIAL GROUNDS. 


Tue place of a critic is never an enviable one, and 
when the object of criticism lies so near as to be 
within one’s own household of religious faith, it be- 
comes very undesirable; nevertheless we hold to a 
belief in the quaint, old adage that “it is our best 
friend that tells us of our faults,” so we are embold- 
ened once again, for it is not long since that we pre- 
sented a similar concern, to call the attention of 
Friends to the condition of many of the burial 
grounds of our Society. 

We do not apprehend that in their testimony to 
simplicity, and consequent departure from adherence 
to ostentatious show, that characterized the actions 
of our forefathers, that it was ever designed to let 
our places of sepulchre fall into neglect and decay. 
They who acted so wisely in so many particulars 
surely did not fall short here. And cannot we who 
so reverently love to follow act with wisdom in this 
regard ? 

However we may exalt the spirit, it is incumbent 
upon us to well care for the “ temples ” containing it, 
and when that spirit from these “ temples” has fled 
respect is still due them, insomuch that they have a 
neat and well kept abiding place, where living spirits 
may sometimes go and learn valuable lessons from 
these silent witnesses as to the uncertainty of time. 

Irving beautifully says, “at the grave of those we 
love is the place for meditation. Weave thy 
chaplet of flowers and strew the beauties of nature 
about the grave—there meditate—and henceforth be 
more faithful and affectionate in the discharge of 
thy duties to the living.” Mark the inference: not 
from neglected gravesare we to draw lessons to aid 
us in life’s duties, but where love has made beautiful 
the spot, not by art, but by aiding nature are we to 
adorn the tomb. And it is net with any feeling of 
comfort that we sometimes wander into burial places, 
and tread with uncertain steps over weeds and briars, 
to find perchance the last resting place on earth of 
some loved form, so covered with rank growth of 
poison ivy that even the modest stone that ! marked 
the spot was inapproachable, (the touch of this plant 
being to most persons so injurious), The same ob- 
noxious growth festooned the entrance to the grounds, 
A sense of sorrow fills the heart, not so much that 
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we are separated from these loved ones, as that our 
care has been so largely bestowed upon our homes 
and ourselves as to lead to the neglect of their tombs. 
Just how much is enjoined by that clause in our dis- 
cipline which says “ that our burial grounds are to be 
properly enclosed and kept in decent order” we 
know not, but it certainly can be interpreted to mean 
freedom from all that will injure the visitor thereto, 
or offend that tender sense of respect for the dead 
which is compatible with our testimonies. 

We do not at ull recommend any return to the 
expensive adornments that are so often prompted 
by vanity and the desire for display, but we do plead 
for these burial grounds, that they be as neat and 
tasteful as the well kept lawns that surround our own 
dwellings. And this can be done when we come to 
hold them in the same esteem. That there is a 
hope of this we doubt not, as we notice with feelings 
of gratitude the bequests that are from time to time 
being made for care and attention on this point. But 
why wait, if we have means to spare, till the spirit 
life is freed from the body? Could it not share in 
the present enjoyment of good done and comfort 
given, not to the dead but to the living, when clothed 
upon with mortality and be witness of an influence 
that will tender, and strengthen, and open the way 
for better things? A spirit of self-sacrifice could too 
in this matter be brought to bear that would endear 
to us these “acres of the dead.” Trusting our few 
words may be sufficient as unto the wise, we cannot 
but think the subject one to commend itself to the 
better judgment of all true Friends and arouse them 
to action, each locality observing wherein there is 
need of it. 


In sending notices of deaths we would respectfully 
ask that they,—especially the names,—be written 
very distinctly, as we are sometimes at a loss to de- 
cipher them,and mistakes will occur in spite of care. 











Unper the heading of “ Notices” will be found the 
programme of the proposed exercises at the cen- 
tenary celebration of the establishment of the meet- 
ing at Plainfield, N. J., on the 20th instant. It will 
no doubt be a very interesting occasion. 


DEATHS. 

BURGESS.—Seventh month 30th, 1888, Mahlon W., son 
of Dr. Aaron H.and Elizabeth W. Burgess, in his 2ist 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Green street, Philadelphia. 

COMLY.—Seventh month 29th, 1888, Hannah R. Comly, 
formerly of Philadelphia, in her 86th year. Interment at 
Horsham, /’a. 

EDWARDS.—Near New Lexington, Ohio, Seventh 
month 5th, 1888, Elizabeth Edwards, in her 86th year; a 
member of New Clear Creek Meeting of Friends. 
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This aged Friend, with her husband and several small 
children removed to Ohio. from Chester county, Pa., nearly 
fifty yearsago. They were the first of a number of fam- 
ilies of Friends from Pennsylvania to settle iu Highland 
county, and of which she was wont to speakas “ my Col- 
ony.” 

“ God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He has given ; 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As iv his Heaven.” 

ELY.—On Fourth-day, Eighth month Ist, 1888, Sarah 
C., wife of Gilbert W. Ely, of Horsham,in the 80th year 
of her age. 

FURMAN.—Suddenly, at the residence of Elias E. Pax- 
son, Bucks county, on Fifth-day, Eighth month, 1888, Da- 
vid Furman, of Philadelphia, in his 72d year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

HALLOWELL.—At the residence of his niece, Lucretia 
M. Clothier, Eighth month 3d, 1888, Charles F. Hallowell, 
in his 83d year, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia 

McILVAIN.—Eighth month 1st, 1888, at his residence, 
West Philadelphia, John Humphreys Mcllvain, in his 80th 
year; for more than thirty-four years an esteemed elder of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

He was the son of Richard and Susannah Mcllvain, con- 
cerned Friends (his father for several years being an elder) 
and was livingly interested in the principles and testimo- 
nies of our religious Society. He was very conscientious 
and careful to live constantly with his profession. During 
the rebellion, having received a considerable sum from the 
sale of property, it remained in bank a long while unin- 
vested lest he should in some way balk his testimony on 
the subject of war. Willing to aid in the relief of suffer- 
ing, he was averse to publicity, endeavoring to carry out 
the Gospel idea of doing alms in secret. and avoiding self- 
exaltation. Fora number of years past he was deprived 
of sight, which affliction was borne with true Cbristian 
resignation. J. M. T., Jr. 

OGDEN.—On Eighth month 4th, 1888, at Swarthmore, 
Pa., J. Henry Ogden, in his 74th year. 

STEM PLE.—At Conshohocken, Pa., Eighth month 4th, 
1888, Elizabeth Horuketh, wife of William Stemple, in her 
7ith year. Interment at Plymouth Meeting. 

SAVERY.—Suddenly, Eighth month Ist, 1888, at the 
residence of bis brother, Winona, Iowa, John Cresson Sa- 
very, of Philadelphia, in his 58th year. 

SHOEMAKER.—At Mallica Hill.. N. J., Eighth month 
3d, 1888, William «. Shoemaker, in his 77th year. Inter- 
ment, Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 

WHITE—In Philadelphia, of membranous croup, 
Eighth month 2d, 1888, T. Allan, eldest son of Horace G., 
and Ella K. White, and grandchild of the late Alan W. 
Holt in his 5th year. 


CoRRECTION.—In our issue of Seventh month 14th, 1888 
in the notice of the death of Susanna Brown please read 
wifeof Jehu Brown, in place of John Brown. 


Mrx religion and morality thoroughly in all af- 
fairs; and, though wealth may fail, there will be no 


shrinkage of character. This is that treasure which, 
laid up in Heaven, Jesus said should endure unto 
everlasting life—B. F. McDaniel. 


THE tissue of the Life to be 
We weave with colors all our own. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 32. 

EIGHTH MoNnTH 19, 1888, 
Toric: THANKSGIVING. 
GOLDEN Text.—Enter inte his gates with thanksgiving, and into 
his courts with praise : give thanks unto him, and bless 
his name. For the Lord is good ; his mercy en- 
dureth for ever; and his faithfulness 
unto all generations.—Ps. 100 : 4--5. 
READ LEVITICUS 23: 33--44. 
Tae Feast of Tabernacles was one of the great festi- 
vals instituted under Divine direction by Moses. 
The Passover was first in order and in importance. 
The Feast of Pentecost, called also the feast of weeks, 
of wheat harvest, or of the first-fruits, came next, 
and the Feast of Tabernacles, which celebrated the 
ingathering of the crops, was last. Besides these 
there were festivals in connection with the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath as the Feast of Trumpets, the 
seventh or Sabbatical year, and the fiftiethor Jubi- 
lee year. 

We have already considered the day of atone- 
ment, the institution of which succeeded the great 
historical festival of the Passover. On all these oc- 
casions, every male Israelite was required to “come 
before the Lord,” at the tent of meeting, and each 
“to make his offering with a joyful heart” (Deut. 27: 
7.) Women were left free to attend or not, but the 
zealous and religious-minded went with their hus- 
bands, as we read Mary the mother of Jesus, went 
every year with her husband to Jerusalem, to the 
feast of the Passover (Luke 2: 5). The times of these 
festivals were wisely ordered so as not to greatly in- 
terfere with the agricultural and other interests of 
the people. 

The value of these festivals is mainly found in 
the religious unity they encouraged; they were con- 
stant reminders of the deliverance wrought out for 
them by Jehovah, and increased the gratitude of 
the people, testifying of their reverence for the God 
of their fathers, and a willingness to be obedient to 
the laws divinely ordained for their best welfare. 


It is well to cultivate a habit of happiness and a 
spirit of thanksgiving, which will help to increase 
our sense of our nearness to God. So many of our 
blessings are so common, that we often forget the 
source whence they come. The pure air, the bright 
sunshine, the rain that “falls upon the just and the 
unjust alike,” the change of seasons, seem to us some- 
times as things that belong to us by right, and for 
these things we seldom pause to return thanks. 

But bow much stronger is our spiritual life when 
we regard all these ordinary blessings as wonderful 
manifestations of Divine love, and allow our hearts 
to warm with gratitude to Him for all these mercies. 
These are good gifts which he gives alike to all. Added 
to these, he has bestowed upon us the almost priceless 
blessing to be born in this enlightened age, and in 
this land of liberty. Let us give thanks unto the 
Lord for all these good gifts. 

And in thanksgiving, as inall other ways in which 
we try to please our Heavenly Father, let us show 
our desires by our works. By a cheerful enjoyment 


. of what is given us, and a glad sbaring with oth- 
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ers, we show that we are truly grateful for God’s 
“loving kindness.” Let us seek out some one not 
so well off as ourselves, whom we can make happier, 
and bring thanksgiving to other homes, so shall we 
broaden our own lives and deepen our joy. No one 
is truly thankful who does not try to do this; also 
let us avoid the fault-finding spirit that sees little 
troubles among the joy, that neglects the sweetness 
of the rose for the sharpness of the thorn, that for- 
gets the hourof sunshine, and remembers only the 
thunder-storm. 

The thorn, the storm, and the sorrow of life also 
have their uses, and it is « blessed condition when 
we can even be able to give thanks for suffer- 
ing. It is a high condition in Christian expe- 
rience when every vicissitude adds strength and 
sweetness to the character. It is something for 
which we must all strive to retain our spirit of 
thanksgiving, even in times of great sorrow. We 
know that God is good, and “ doeth all things well,” 
and if we make a happy, thankful spirit a habit, the 
time will come when we can exclaim with joy, 
“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XXIII. RELIG- 
IOUS AND ETHICAL MOVEMENTS. 


Lonpon, July, 1888. 
I Norice a curious tendency to revive the old idea of 
the Stoics that virtue was not to be promoted by 
holding out rewards and punishments, as Plato did. 


They objected that no wages could be offered to virtue, 
because virtue was in itself more precious than any 
reward that could be promised. The objection now 
is that rewards and punishments appeal to the purely 
selfish part of our nature, and that the hope of re- 
ward, or fear of punishment, in the next world 
can no more make a true Christian than can the of- 
fer of wealth or threat of the rack in this. 

Indeed, advanced thinkers hold that the mental 
peace and the tortures of conscience which are re- 
spectively promised or threatened in this world are 
equally objectionable as motive powers for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom. Such persons preach 
altruism, that is the good motive of action divested of 
any selfish attribute——in other words, acting like 
Christ solely with reference to others, to God obedi- 
ence, to man benevolence. And those of this school 
further contend that as the hope of reward and the 
fear of punishment are wholly unnecessary, so they 
are also insufficient to keep men in the path of vir- 
tue, or to incite them to good deeds; and that the only 
effectual way to form a virtuous and generous char- 
acter is to develop and cultivate the natural instincts 
which the Creator has implanted in every heart. I 
am sure that every one who will tax his memory can 
call to mind some kind act done withont the least 
idea of reward or benefit of any kind, and must 
therefore admit there is some truth in the altruistic 
theory. It is, indeed, nothing new; what is new, I 
think, is its influence on the pulpit. 

As I have said,the missionaries have also been 
in council here and their sayings and doings have 








been reported in the religious papers. The societies 
have raised and expended immense sums and sent 
into remote regions great numbers of ardent and de- 
voted men, but from all I can gather, I am inclined 
to think they are simply repeating on a small scale 
the stupendous error of the medieval Crusades—an 
expenditure of money and a sacrifice of life with no 
compensating result. In upper Egypt in thirteen 
years fifteen missionaries labored and died, without 
making a single convert. In equatorial Africa, Mof- 
fat, the pioneer, labored twenty-five years and died 
without making a convert, and two others have 
worked and died there with the same ill success. 

In India more progress has been made for several 
reasons. First and principally, Christianity is the re- 
ligion of the governing class, and colleges and schools 
teach it, though not compulsorily. Then much the 
larger proportion of the missionary fund is spent in 
India, Then again many ardent youth from England 
have formed ascetic and celibate societies there, and 
work with prudence and zeal. And finally the na- 
tive Hindu teachers in the schools established by 
government are as far as possible Christians. So that 
the conversion of India is rather a national than a 
missionary work. But then there are peculiar disad- 
vantages, as well as peculiar advantages. The author 
of an article in this month’s Nineteenth Century, who 
claims to have known India from his youth, says that 
the trinity and incarnation of Christianity is so sim- 
ilar to the Hindu head and incarnation of Krishna 
as to constitute a veritable difficulty in making con- 
versions ; that the excellent gentleman, the mission- 
ary who is such a kind neighbor and drives out his 
wife and little ones in a pony carriage is the furthest 
possible removed from the Hindu or Mussulman idea 
of one who comes bearing a heavenly message; and 
finally he quotes a distinguished professor of Chinese 
as holding “ that as long as Christianity presents it- 
self infested with the bitter internal animosities of 
the sects, and associated with the habits of drunken- 
ness and the social evil conspicuous among Christian 
nations, it will not do its work because it does not 
deserve to do its work in the non-Christian world.” 
But if, as seems pretty certain, the peace which under 
British rule has succeeded to centuries of wholesale 
plunder and massacre, and the extension of educa- 
tion and Christianity have overbalanced the one evil 
of drunkenness which the English have introduced 
in India, in China, on the other hand, the opium 
which was forced into that unhappy kingdom by the 
brute force of British arms has done ten thousand 
times as much harm as the missionrries would do 
good if they converted the whole population into 
such Christians as those Asiatics ordinarily make. 
For, a8 a missionary at Pekin testifies, tie opium 
habit has spread through the whole kingdom, and 
has enveloped in its toils an entire fifth of the peo- 
ple, and that not including only the lowest class, but 
embracing the highest and best classes. But if the 
missionaries were as successful as their zeal deserves, 
still it seems to me the enterprise is a mistaken one. 
The same men with the same support could do vastly 
more good in this city of London, where there isa 
harvest ripe and few laborers comparatively, and 





where the money that is spent in sending them to the 
other side of the world and maintaining them there, 
would rescue tens of thousands of men and women 
from the life of crime to which they are drawn by 
chronic starvation. Since I touched on this subject 
in a late letter I have learned facts that redouble my 
horror and amazement that such things can be in a 
civilized land. I do not believe they exist in 
heathendom. 

The writer last quoted notices the hopes that 
have been intimated respecting the influence of Mo- 
hammedanism in checking the spread of intemper- 
ance in heathen lands, and says that the subject was 
among those set down for discussion in a missionary 
meeting to which many present would have contri- 
buted the results of their long experience, but when 
it was reached in due order, “ certain zealous persons 
in the body of the hall insisted on interrupting the 
proceedings by a resolution demanding an interval 
for prayer,” and as this was taken out of the time 
allotted for the discussion little was said and that lit- 
tle coldly received. It is truly to be regretted. But 
whatever may be the good done by Islam in check- 
ing intemperance—and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is one of those who looks with favor on its work 
in that direction—I am convinced that it will never 
serve as a stepping stone from any other form of re- 
ligion to Christianity, and in this opinion concurs a 
medical gentleman whom I met here and who for 
many years was attached professionally to Asiatic 
missions. The Mohammedans never abandon their 
faith, and they inspire their converts with their own 
invincible fanaticism. And then Christianity and 
Islam lie in different directions, so that there is no 
passing from one to the other. The gentleness 
and purity of Christianity are directly opposed to the 
ferocity and licentiousness of Islam. And if in noth- 
ing else, than their treatment of women the two sys- 
temsare irreconcilable. What is the place Christianity 
assigns to women I need not mention. With the 
Mohammedan polygamist his numerous wives are 
simply the slaves of his pleasure, and when he dies 
he ascends to a paradise where they can never come, 
and where he renews his life of sensuality with a 
score of women infinitely more lovely than those he 
left behind. One who has imbibed that poison can 
never be a Christian. 

J. D. McPHerson. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE SACRIFICE. 


“ THROUGH hard and stony paths he wends his way, 
With head low bowed, and eyes bent on the ground ; 
And though the noisy crowd revile and mock, 

He heeds no taunt, he answers with no word. 
In all the well-springs of his life, no thought 
Of self had place. The sins, the burdens,—yea 
The grief of others were his only care; 

His griefs,—the sins he could not comprehend, 
Yet well he knew the sacrifice was his, 

And that he bore the burden of their sins ; 
For he was guiltless as the spotless lamb— 
The emblem of the sacrifice of yore. 

On to the mount of Calvary he toiled 

Still blessing and forgiving as he passed. 
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“Oh! ye who deem that through your sacrifice 
A nobler life for others will be won, 
Press on; your sacrifice is not in vain. 


“ Bear still, Oh woman’s heart! your saddest grief ; 
Break not, though hopes and selfish joys be slain ; 
And though the rabble shout and hurl their scorn, 
And though for praise your meed be bitter gall 
Faint not, fur others is your burden borne. 

Thus through the ling’ring line of ages past 
The sacrifice for mankind has been made, 

And met with idle jeers and scoffs and scorn, 
With heavy crosses, and with crowns of thorn. 


“ But right must triumph, and the crown of thorns, 
Which no brave hand did lift to ward off pain, 
Has turned to glittering gold ; and he who had 
Not where to lay his head, sits on a throne.” 


The above, which if we mistake not, appeared 
several months since in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL, is again offered as the best expression of the 
love, sympathy, and encouragement of its author, our 
beloved friend Esther J. Trimble Lippincott, for the 
“ burden-bearers ” she left behind her. Her heroic 
endeavors, in spite of mortal illness, to win by per- 
sonal sacrifice a nobler life for others, will long be 
remembered by those who knew of them. They will 
remain as a potent example to all who feel as she 
felt, the sins and the sorrows of her kind, and who, 
in the strength and wisdom of Truth go forth on er- 
rands of mercy, in the hope of aiding, by patient 
toil, the destruction of the evils of theirtime. Few 
can go with a deeper sense of consecration to the 
work ; few can be more ardent and devoted, or more 
self-exacting. She believed that they who would il- 
lumine darkness with light must themselves glow 
with the white radiance of a divine purpose, must 
call no man master, but must reverently obey the 
revelations of their own souls, answering only to the 
“light within, which enlighteneth every man who 
cometh into the world.” She was obedient and she 
had her reward. 

In her early youth she became interested in liter- 
ature and at length chose its study as the work of 
her life. From that time onward she fed on the no- 
blest thoughts of a wide range of writers, including 
the sacred historians of the Hebrew and other na- 
tions. The past brought her only its good, for with 
the delicate discrimination of an elevated nature she 
rejected the evil as foreign to her aspirations. By 
these studies she became singularly well fitted to oc- 
cupy the position of instructor, and there are many 
who will bear witness to the power of her influence 
in the moulding of character, and to the ennobling 
stimulus which she constantly exerted. It was a rare 
privilege to share in these instractions, and those 
who were blessed by them have a right to be perma- 
nently grateful. 

She prolonged the influence of school and college 
by the publication of several works on literature 
which remain to testify of her remarkable ability both 
as a teacher and writer. These works are amongst 
the most precious memorials of her, and are an attes- 
tation of the successful-endeavors of her life. They 
may be placed in the hands of the young, not only 
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without fear of moral taint, but with the certainty of 
encouraging all that is noblest in the human mind, 
since her chastity of thought, her wise judyment, and 
her true poetic insight, presided over the selections. 
They are amongst the recognized educational agencies 
in the field of literature. 

As her health failed and she neared the bounda- 
ries of the unseen world, she grew more and more 
earnest to call the brothers and sisters whom she 
must soon leave to a life consistent with the grand- 
eur of the destiny of man. With keen mental vision 
she beheld the perfection attainable here, and with 
profound grief compared it with the actual life of hu- 
manity. She was thus urged to renewed effort, and 
often, in great bodily weakness, she went wherever 
summoned, to speak in favor of temperance, purity, 
equality, and right-living, before the Eternal Good- 
ness. 

That she might further the end she had in view, 
she wrote a paper entitled “ Law versus License.” 
This was read to a few audiences, but it should be 
scattered broadcast over the land. 

During her last illness, she expressed her earnest 
wish to recover if she could have strength to accom- 
plish what she felt should yet be done ; but she added 
“T am in my Heavenly Father’s keeping and he knows 
what is best. Death has no terrors for me. I am ready 
to go.” Thus confidingly she laid down her earthly 
life with all its joys and sorrows, its toils and its re- 
wards, exchanging it for the wider sphere and the 
undimmed vision which await us all in the life of 
eternity. 

They who loved her will keep her memory and 
will gratefully belive that her mission of blessing is 
not ended. They know that 

Sweeter than any song 

Her songs which found no tongue ; 

Nobler than any fact 

Her wish that failed to act— 
and, estimating her aright, they will remember, not 
alone what she did, but that towards which she 
aspired. Possibly the wish to codperate with her, 
and with the Inspirer of all good, may be strength- 
ened in those who most tenderly cherish the memory 
of such as she. L. 


Media, Pa., Bighth month 1. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
Tae quiet summer vacation is passing uneventfully 
on the pleasant Swarthmore grounds. The Superin- 
tendent is overseeing the needed changes to prepare 
for the comfort of the occupants of the College for 
the coming year. Prof.S. J. Cunningham is watch- 
ing the progress of her new house, which is going up 
adjoining the observatory, and is busily engaged upon 
her course of lectures on Astronomy. Prof. Gerrit E. 
H. Weaver is pursuing his studies in French and Ger- 
man, occupying the pleasant apartments of rrof. 
Appleton, on the College grounds. Prof. F. W. Price 
is at home, and is making carefully annotated read- 
ings of Terence and Plautus. Prof. W. P. Holcomb 
is also at home, and is making a study of the latest 
development of History and Political Economy. Prof. 
A. Beardsley, after a brief visit to New York, is now 





at home, keeping informed in the latest advances of 


the department of mechanical and civil engineering. 
Prof. C. Herschel Koy] is busily engaged in preparing 
for the introduction of his new and widely patented 


semaphore, upon the various railroads of the country. 


—Of those who are not spending the summer at 
Swarthmore, Dr. Wm. C. Day is in Washington, writ- 
ing up his annual statistics upon “The Building Ma- 
terial of the United States,” for the Report of the 
Geological Survey. Prof. W. H. Appleton is spending 
a few weeks at the Sauveur Summer School of Lan- 
guages, at Burlington, Vt. Dr. Spencer Trotter, who 
has just been appointed to the chair of Natural His- 
tory, is pursuing his Biological researches at the well 
equipped government station at Wood’s Holl, Mass. 
Prof. Milton H, Bancroft, after exhibiting the work of 
his department of Drawing at the Teachers’ Con- 
vention in San Francisco, is at present traveling in 
New Mexico. The Matron, Elizabeth Powell Bond, is 
seeking needed change and rest in her home in Flor- 
ence, Mass. 


—The weekly programme of exercises for the com- 
ing year has been arranged, and printed for the use 
of the students, authorities, and friends of the College. 
It presents a wide range of required and elective 
studies in the four departments of Arts, Letters, 
Science,and Engineering. No paper hitherto printed 
shows more clearly the progress of the College dur- 
ing the past few years. 

—A new circular is being sent out on the Depart- 
ment of Manual Training (which will be found in 
another column), and will be of interest to all friends 
of the college. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

SUMMER MORNING MEETINGS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Wuy is it that we Friends continue to have our 
meetings for worship to commence at either eleven 
o'clock, or at half past ten, or even at ten o’clock, dur- 
ing the summer season? This, as a general rule, is 
embraced in the warmest part of the day, and for some 
three months is very trying and enervating, espec- 
ially to aged, infirm, and delicate people, even when 
surrounded with their home comforts. 
I am not in favor of making changes, unless with 
a prospect, or hope at least, of improvement ; but are 
we doing the best thing by adhering to the eleventh 
or to the tenth hour, for gathering? Would it not be 
far better to bave our morning meetings to begin at 
a much earlier hour; say from six to half past seven 
o'clock ? taking advantage of the possible cool and 
freshness of the early morning; and, after mingling 
together the usual hour or hour and a half, return 
home before the extreme heat of the day ? 
Eighth month 5, 1888. Emmor ComLy. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Frignps coming from the East to attend First-day 

School General Conference, to be held in Yarmouth, 

Ont., Eighth month 20th and 2ist, 1888, will find it 
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most convenient to come by way of Buffalo, or Niag- 
ara Falls, there take the Michigan Central for St. 
Thomas, arriving near 12 o’clock noon and 6p. m. 
Those from the West by way of Detroit, on the Mich- 
igan Central to St. Thomas, arriving about the same 
time. Our Monthly Meeting and Meeting for Minis- 
ters and Elders will be held on Sixth-day 17th, Half- 
Yearly Meeting on Seventh-day 18th. Trains will be 
met on Fifth-day, and Friends coming later wil! be 
met if they forward information beforehand when 
they will arrive, as St. Thomas is 11 miles from meet- 
ing-house, and 6 to 8 from Friends’ homes. For fur- 
ther particulars address, 


Asa L. ScHOOLEY, 
Sparta, Ontario 


FREEDOM IN BRAZIL, 


(Written to commemorate the law of 1871, which gave 
freedom to all the children of slaves in Brazil born after 
that date. Distributed by the Rio News in commemoration 
of the final extinction of slavery in Brazil, Fifth month 
13th, 1888.]} 


Wits clearer light, Cross of the South, shine forth 
In blue Brazilian skies ; 

And thou, O river, cleaving half the earth 
From sunset to sunrise, 

From the great mountaius to the Atlantic waves 
Thy joy’s long anthem pour. 

Yet a few days (Gop make them less!) and slaves 
Shall shame thy pride no more ; 

No fettered feet thy shaded margins press ; 
But all men shall walk free 

Where thou, the high-priest of the wilderness, 
Hast wedded sea tosea. 


And thou, great-hearted ruler, through whose mouth 
The word of God is said 

Once more, “ Let there be light !’’—Son of the South, 
Lift up thy honored head, 

Wear unshamed a crown by thy desert 
More than by birth thy own, 

Careless of watch and ward; thou art begirt 
By grateful hearts alone. 

The moated wall and battle-ship may fail, 
But safe shall justice prove ; 

Stronger than greaves of brass or iron mail 
The panoply of love. 


Crowned doubly by man’s blessing and God’s grace, 
The future is secure ; 

Who frees a people makes his statue’s place 
In Time’s Valhalla sure. 

Lo! from his Neva’s banks the Scythian Czar 
Stretches to thee his hand, 

Who, with the pencil of the Northern Star, 
Wrote Freedom on his land. 

And he whose grave is holy by our calm 
And prairied Sangamon, 

From his gaunt hand shall drop the martyr’s palm 
To greet thee with “ Well done!’’ 


And thou, O Earth, with smiles thy face make sweet, 
And let thy wail be stilled, 

To hear the Muse of prophecy repeat 
Her promise half fulfilled. 

The voice that spake at Nazareth speaks still, 
No sound thereof hath died ; 


Alike thy hope and Heaven’s eternal will 
Shall yet be satisfied. 

The years are slow, the vision tarrieth long, 
And far the end may be ; 

But, one by one, the fiends of ancient wrong 
Go out and leave thee free. 


—John G. Whittier. 
THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 


You sail and you seek for the Fortunate Isles? 
The old Greek Isles of the yellow bird's song ? 

hen steer straight on through the watery miles, 
Straight on, straight on, and you can’t go wrong. 


Nay, not to the left; nay, not to the right; 
But on, straight on, and the isles are in sight ; 
The Fortunate [sles where the yellow birds sing 
And life lies girt with a golden ring. 


These Fortunate Isles they are not so far; 
They lie within reach of the lowliest door ; 
You can see them gleam by the twilight star ; 
You can hear them siag by the movn’s white shore— 


Nay, never look back! Those levelled gravestones 

They were landing steps; they were steps unto thrones 
Of glory for souls that have sailed before 

And have set white feet on the fortunate shore. 


And what are the names of the Fortunate Isles? 
Why, Duty aud Love and a large content. 

Lo! These are the isles of the watery miles 
That God let down from the firmament. 


So Duty and Love and a true man’s Trust ; 

Your forehead to God, though your feet in the dust 
So Duty aud Love aud a child’s sweet smiles, 

And these O friend, are the Fortunate Isles. 


—Joaquin Miller. 
OUR DAILY RECKONING. 


IF you sit down at set of sun, 

And count the acts that you have done; 
And counting, find 

One self. denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard; 


Oue glance most kind, 
That fell like sunshine where it went, 


Then you may count that day well-spent. 


But, if through all the livelong day 
You've cheered no heart by yea or nay ; 
.If through it all 
You've nothing done that you can trace, 
That brought the sunshine to one face ; 
No act most small, 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 


— Anonymous. 
SONNET TO 


THOU art but in life’s morning, and as yet 
The world tooks witchingly : its fruits and flowers 
Are fair and fragrant, and its beauteous bowers 
Seem hauuts of happiness, before thee set, 
All lovely as a landscape freshly wet 
With dew, or bright with sunshine after showers ; 
Where pleasure dwells, and Flora’s magic powers 
Woo thee to pluck joy’s peerless coronet. 
Thus be it ever: wouldst thou have it so, 
Preserve thy present openness of heart, 
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Cherish those generous feelings which now start 
At base dissimulation, and that glow 
Of native love for ties which home endears, 
And thou wilt find the world no vale of tears. 
—Benard Barton. 


PROFESSOR HEILPRIN’S EXCUSION TO 
BERMUDA. 

Proressor ANGELO Hagitprin and party have returned 
from Bermuda, where they have been engaged in 
making scientific investigations with relation to the 
island group. Besides the Professor the party con- 
sisted of Mr. J. E. Ives and Mr. Wilfred Stone, assist- 
ants at the Academy of Natural Sciences; Mr. Robert 
LeBoutellier, Miss Emma Walter, teacher of geology 
in Friends’ Central School; Miss Mary Schively, 
teacher of zodlogy in Friends’ Central School; Miss 
Emily G. Hunt, formerly teacher of zodlogy in 
Friends’ Central School; Miss Ella Hunt and Miss 
Virginia Maitland. 

In speaking of the trip and its results, Professor 
Heilprin said yesterday : “ Our object was, in the first 
place, to study the nature and formation of the coral 
island, with special reference to the determination of 
certain points in its history which have quite recently 
been brought into discussion, and to determine 
whether the views of Darwin as to the formation of 
coral structures of this kind, formulated some forty 
years ago, and which were based upon the assump- 
tion of subsidence of land, were still tenable, or 
whether the more recent views expressed by Semper, 
Alexander Agassiz, and Mr. Murray, of the Chal- 
lenger expedition, affirming that no subsidence is 


necessary for their formation, was the correct one. 
A secondary object was the collection of specimens, 
principally by means of dredging, for the double pur- 
pose of making a zodlogical survey of the island 
group and the determination of the zo-geographical 
position which the island group holds with regard to 


its fauna. It may be said here that no systematic 
study of the fauna had thus far been attempted, ex- 
cept in one or two Gepariments. 

“Our headquarters were located at Flatts, at the 
entrance to Harrington sound. A systematic exam- 
ination of this sound, as well as of Castle Harbor and 
the various iniets and islands that belong to these 
bodies of water, was made by means of dredging, and 
records taken of the depths, which were found by 
soundings. Visits to the southern and outer nortbesn 
reefs were made, and the methods of their formation 
as far as possible, closely observed. The animal life, 
especially on the growing reef, was found to be very 
profuse, and the collections obtained indicate a con- 
siderable number of forms that have not hitherto 
been credited to the Bermuda Islands and that are, 
entirely new to science. The examination of these 
will begin almost immediately, the material being 
now in transit, and a systematic report will be pre- 
pared as soon as they shall have been studied by 
specialists. 

“As far as the structure of the island is concerned, 
it was found that the earlier determinations of Lieu- 
tenant Nelson, made some fifty years ago were, in 
the main, correct—that is, that all that portion of 
the island rising above the water, the greatest height 





being 260 feet, was formed as wind-drift accumula- 
tion. The coral mis:e3 growing fo the surface, being 
battered by the surf, afford means for the formation 
of lime sand beaches, the materials of which are 
then drifted up by the wind into duues, and these, 
carried still further inward, form the hills of the 
country. 

“As an example of this inward blowing sand 
mass may be cited what has been termed the ‘ sand 
glacier’ of Elbow Bay, which is still moving steadily 
forward,and which has reached an elevation of some 
150 feet above the level of the sea. Its rapid motion 
has necessitated the planting in its path of the giant 
reed and the oleander as a bar to further progress. 
The whole may, therefore, be described as an eolian 
formation. At the present time there can be no 
doubt that the islands are undergoing destruction 
from the wash of the sea, which is making breaches 
on all sides, cutting out the interior lagoons and har- 
bors, and, in a general way, breaking up the entire 
land mass into disjointed islands and island groups. 

“With regard to the theory of subsidence, as re- 
quired by Mr. Darwin to account for the formation 
of these circular, coral islands known as atolls, the 
evidence, such as was obtained, appears to be dis- 
tinctly in its favor. The whole configuration of the 
country, as viewed from an elevation, presented the 
general appearances that belong to submerged areas. 
In addition to this we found that excavations made 
in the island show the same kind of wind-drift rock 
that is now found on the surface at the depth of 
some fifty feet or more beneath it. We found like- 
wise that cedar stumps are frequently hauled up by 
the anchors of ships from depths of twenty or more 
feet within the anchoring harbors. Also, in one of 
the caves—Island Cave—near Joyce's docks, the oc- 
currence of a stout stalagmite, rising from a cave 
lake, having a depth of some twenty or thirty feet, 
likewise conclusively points to subsidence, inasmuch 
as the stalagmites could only be formed on a dry sur- 
face. While, therefore, the evidence brought forward 
may not be sufficient to prove in all cases the correct- 
ness of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, it yet largely sub- 
stantiates it,so far as this one group of islands is 
concerned, and seems to lend but little support to 
the views more recently enunciated by the natural- 
ists before mentioned. 

“Contrary to general supposition, the tempera- 
ture was found to be mild rather than extreme, at no 
time rising above 84° F., while falling at the lowest 
point to about 76° in early morning. The night tem- 
perature, as a rule, varied but three or four degrees 
from the temperature of mid-day. The climate ap- 
peared to be clearly salubrious, although generally as- 
serted to be the contrary during the summer months. 
The character of the soil—porous limestone—imme- 
diately absorbs all surface water, and does not permit 
of the formation of malarial or noxious swamps; 
hence fevers are practically absent, except in so far 
as they may have at long intervals been introduced 
from distant countries. There are no bodies of fresh 
water in the island group, neither pond nor flowing 
streams. Only at one or two points was non-saline 
water found to issue from the rocks or soil. 
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“Probably the.most interesting feature of the 
island group is the growing reef of coral, where ani- 
mal life presents itself in its greatest profusion. “A 
point of special interest visited was the North Rock, 
a disjointed mass of limestone pinnacles rising some 
ten to fifteen feet out of the water, at a distance of 
nine miles from the mainland of the island and 
planted on the margin of the growing reef. These 
rocks, by their winddrift character, clearly indicated 
the former existence of an extensive patch of land 
at that locality, they standing as the final indices of 
destruction. 

“A wealth of animal forms at this rarely visited 
spot on the growing reef is almost indescribable, and 
equally so is the variety of form and coloring which 
they assume. Practically all the colors of the pain- 
ter’s pallet are here mingled indiscriminately to- 
gether, as the expression of the coloring of the dif- 
ferent forms of coral, such as the huge brain corals 
(Meandrina), the incrusting porites, millepores, sea 
fans, etc., sponges, sea urchins, crabs, sea anemones, 
and the still lower forms of life. 
were found to partake of the same brilliant coloring, 
which in their case, as well as in that of nearly all of 
the other animal forms, was adapted as a means of 
self-protection through the harmonizing of this col- 
oring with that of the boundaries of their habita- 
tions.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


REST: SUGGESTIONS FOR THE BUSY 

WIFE AND MOTHER. 
Yrs, weary, overworked mother, rest! I am sure you 
need it. You say you have no time. Take time! 
Every one has time to rest; and why not yon? You 
owe it to yourself and family to be bright and cheer- 
ful at all times, and how can you be cheerful if you 
are weary in mind and body? No one can be cheer- 
ful when mind and body are tired, weary, and almost 
faint from hard labor. Your work must be done you 
say, and it will remain undone unless you do it. 
Very well; I think you can do your work and still 
find time to rest if you will only manage, for the la- 
bor of life may be lessened if only good management 
take bold of affairs. 

You can rest often while working. Many women 
get the idea that they must always be on their feet 
when at work, or they are not working, or nothing 
will be done; that it is only lazy people who sit 
down while at work. Such is not the case, and is 
only another of fast disappearing relics of barbarism. 

I will try to tell you some of the ways in which 
you can find that physical rest which is so much 
needed by the busy housewife. Every woman 
should have in her kitchen a high stool, such as is 
used in offices by book-keepers, etc., and sit on this 
stool while washing dishes, and doing those things 
which require an elevation above the work. You 
can then rest while at work. Never stand up to 
pare anything, such as apples, potatoes, or other 
fruit or vegetables. All this will seem awkward to 
you at first ; but a little practice will enable you to 
do such work as rapidly as before, and you will not 
be tired, either. Making the poor feet stand the bur- 
den of the whole body the long day through is poor 


Even the fishes | 
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policy and hardly fair to that part of your anatomy. 
That which makes housework so wearing on mind 
and body is being constantly on the feet, and more 
than half the aches and pains of womankind come 
from this very habit, or necessity, as some would 
have it. 

You sbould have a couch in the kitchen or in the 
room adjoining the kitchen, and, whenever possible, 
stretch the body at full length upon it, even if you 
cannot remain for more than a minute “by the 
clock.” In the course of a day such minutes count, 
and you will notice quite a perceptible difference in 
your weariness when the day is done. When you 
have an extra busy day and find a moment to sit 
down, instead lie down. Lying down rests all the 
muscles of the body, and five minutes of such rest is 
of more use to the body and mind than a half hour 
of sitting in a chair would be. 

Then you can save yourself many steps daily by 
having a shelf above your moulding-board, and on 
that shelf have all your baking powders, spices, pep- 
per, salt, etc., and not be running from cupboard to 
kitchen and back to pantry again. 

Get over that old idea that it is an indication of 
laziness to lie down or to sit down while at work. It 
is an indication of thoughtfulness and good common 
sense to spare the body all we can. Physical organi- 
zations, though the very strongest, will wear out, and 
people who ought to have lived to fourscore vears 
and ten do not reach half that number of years, be- 
cause having a strong body, they thought it would 
stand everything; but tired nature has her revenge 
and lays the weary body to rest in the grave. I 
know of a woman who said she never got tired and 
laughed at those who complained of hard work. Yet 
this same woman died before she was thirty years of 
age, from carelessness and overwork of that same 
body that never got tired. 

Farm work is hard on all women, especially in 
this country of hills and mountains, with houses of 
a step up and a step down in every room in the 
house. “I would rather my wife would go up and 
down a long flight of stairs several times a day than 
to jolt herself over a step between rooms,” said a 
prominent physician. In living here one must put 
up with discomforts that we may have the beauty of 
hill and mountain, of glen and brooklet; but you 
can make work as easy as possible by taking care of 
yourself, by ‘resting whenever it is possible, and by 
insisting on having those conveniences which help 
you so much and do not hinder others, 

Another thing which women are apt to do is to 
carry a child while working. This is nonsense. You 
are wearing yourself out and spoiling the child as 
well. If you have taught the childjsuch a habit, bet- 
ter let it cry now than by and by to have it cry for 
the loss of a mother. Your child will need your 
protecting care more through childhood than in baby- 
hood. Now most anyone can take care of it, attend 
to its physical wants ; but who bnt a mother can care 
for and see to the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of the child? AsI said in the beginning, you 
owe it to yourself and your little family, to your hus- 
band, to take that care of your body which is possi- 
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ble by making the work which you have to do wear 
and tear your physical origanization as little as poss- 
ible by resting as I have suggested, and do not con- 
sider it “too much bother” to lie down when you 
have a moment to doso. A lack of rest brings on 
that too common disease—nervous prostration. 

If you will follow these simple directions and 
others which your good sense will teach you are 
practicable, you will be surprised at the amount of 
work you can do in a day and not be “ all tired out” 
when night approaches.— Bedford, Pa., Inquirer. 


CITY AND FARM LIFE. 

Wuart is life on the farm compared with that of city 
life? As a farmer, I should like to say a word on 
this subject, because I think farmers themselves very 
often make a mistake with regard to the value of 
their homes. Now, to illustrate what I mean,I will 
take two young men born in the country on the farm. 
They are educated just alike, and they are started out 
in life under similar conditions. One young man 
gets a position as book-keeper or salesman in one of 
our large stores ; gradually he works himself into a 
position that commands the confidence of the firm, 
and they give him a first-class position and a salary 
of $2,000. You will admit it is a good salary for a 
book-keeper or salesinan. He marries and rents a 
house; a man with that salary must live in pretty 
good style. He must rent a house and furnish it in 
accordance with his position. He must entertain 
somewhat, not much, for he cannot afford it. He 
also takes a pew in one of our fashionable churches, 
attends a concert once in a while with his wife, occa- 
sionally takes her to ride; goes to the stable and 
hires a horse at say five or six dollars; at the end of 
the year he finds he has spent every dollar of his 
salary, especially if he has sickness in his family, 
without the has means aside from his salary. He 
has not lived extravagantly, simply in accordance 
with his means, 

Now, take the young man in the country. He 
goes to work on the farm, and spends about the same 
time preparatory. The young farmer marries, takes 
his father’s farm, or rents one. He is an industrious 
prudent, temperate young man, is respected in the 
town by all. He works bard, sleeps well, and has a 
good appetite. He lives in a good, comfortable home, 
and his farm furnishes his fuel and much of bis pro- 
visions. If his wife wants to take a ride bis carriage 
is in readiness. He rides whenever he chooses, at- 
tends church in his own carriage, sets a better table 
than his city friend can possibly do. At the end of 
the year he bas $300 or $500, and perhaps he says, “ I 
have only $200 or $300, while my friend who has 
gone to the city has a salary of $2,000. How much 
better off I should be had I gone to the city.” That 
is the way it is generally looked upon. I understand 
he has gained more. He has lived better, realized 
more than the other man in the city, and got some- 
thing to show for it. Let us carry it a little farther. 
Our book-keeper in the city remains in his position, 
and as a matter of fact they generally do. They have 


a good salary and they remain there, and he becomes 
sess fitted for any other poition than that he holds. 


After awhile other young men are working up, and 
our friend is growing older and older, and the firm 
thinks it best to change. This is frequent. 

Take the instance in our custom houses ; old gray- 
headed men that had been in for years were dis- 
placed when the time came to cut down $40,000 in 
that one instance. Many gray-headed men were 
then turned out who bad done their duty all their 
lives, because old. They have no means, because 
they have lived on the salary they have earned, and 
not been able to save anything. He cannot live in 
the city, and he and his family go back and live on 
the farm, and are befriended there and aided in the 
support of his family. 

Our friend on the farm meanwhile has supported 
his family. If be has rented his farm he is now able 
to buy it; he owns his place, has educated his chil- 
dren well, and lived a comfortable life all his day. 
I have drawn this picture faithfully, I think it is not 
overdrawn, to show how little value is placed upon it 
in actual money cost. This, I think, illustrates it 
fully, s0 that we farmers in speaking of the hard lot 
we have, ought to take that into consideration. We 
are receiving on the farm a living, as good a living in 
many respects, more comfortable than an income of 

2,000 a year would allow.—American Farmer. 





A MAGAZINE published in Philadelphia in 1818 
gave the following as an item of news: “In the 
course of the twelve months of 1817, 12.000 wagons 
passed the Alleghany Mountains from Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, each with from four to six horses, 
carrying from thirty-five to forty hundredweight, 
The cost of carriage was about $7 per hundredweight, 
in some cases as high as $10, to Philadelphia. The 
aggregate sum paid for the conveyance of goods ex- 
ceeded $1,500,000.” To move a ton of freight between 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia, therefore, cost not less 
than $140, and took probably two weeks’ time. In 
1886, the average amount received by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for the carriage of freight was three- 
quarters of a cent per ton per mile. The distance 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg is 385 miles, so that 
the ton which cost $140 in 1817 was carried in 1886 
for $2.87. At the former time, the workingman in 
Philadelphia had to pay $14 for moving a barrel of 
flour from Pittsburg, against twenty-eight cents now, 
The Pittsburg consumer paid $7 freight upon every 
100 pounds of dry goods brought from Philadelphia, 
which 100 pounds is now hauled in two days at a 
cost of fourteen cents.— Exchange. 





We should hold fast to principles at all cost, and 
work directly in the line of our best ideals; thus will 
our consciences be clear, our characters pure aud our 
lives will be fruitfal in the best results. 





“ For Mercy bas a buman heart, 
Pity a buman face, 

And Love the humav form divine, 
And Peace the huwan dress. 
“Then every man of every clime, 
Who prays in his distress, 
Prays to the huwan form divine, 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace.” 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE COUNTY, PENNA. 
DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


Now that technical education and manual training have 
become fixed elements in the educational systems of the 
country, in the higher as well as in the lower and inter- 
mediate grades, and that the practical value of this work 
has been proved, it seems well that we should look back 
and note the progress made in this department of the college 
course and make a few explanations of the arrangement 
of the work as now laid out, together with a few remarks 
upon its possible outcome. 

Many mistaken ideas are current regarding the whole 
system,—its aims, its methods, its results. People often 
forget, or do not understand, that what is aimed at is not 
altogether the ability to handle understandingly the vari- 
ous tools and materials connected with manual work. 
They frequently make the mistake of thinking that manual 
training, as given in the schools, meaus simply manual 
dexterity, and that mental training is entirely foreign to 
the subject. They consider such results as they see in the 
exhibition of the work of the student as simply crude at- 
tempts at what might much more easily and better be ac- 
complished by an apprenticeship at any manufactory. 

To those, however, who are intimately connected with 
the work, or who understand it thoroughly, these views 
are known to be, to say the least, narrow. 

It is very true that manual training is well adapted for 
those students who may be unable to enter, or are unfitted 
for, professional life, and who have an aptitude for me- 
chanical work ; or for those who have no special inclina- 
tion toward either professional or practical departments, 
but who wish for a general course which may fit them for 
entering any ordinary work. But it does not follow that 
the one-sided training of the hand alone is given, as is 
often assumed, thus making, in truth, a system no better 
than the present apprenticeship ; bat the course in the 
schools and colleges, if intelligently and systematically 
carried on in the class-room, the work-shop, and the 
draughbting-room, the one dovetailing into the other, gives 
the manual dexterity, the habit of close, careful observa- 
tion, clearness of thought and an ability to bring all the 
powers of mind and body into intelligent practical action, 
the hands helping out the head and vice versa. 

This is the aim of the work, and this is what is accom- 
plished to a great degree in the technical schools, colleges, 
and manual training schools all over the couutry. The 
movement is not a whim of the times, but is destined to 
be one of the broadest of educational systems; it has too 
many advantages, for the masses, to be thrown aside. No 
doubt there will be changes in the methods of presenting 
the subject as the requirements are changed, but as to its 
advantages to a large class of our people there can be no 
doubt. As to the results, some are disappointed if at the 
end of a year’s work their young boy does not exhibit all 
the penetration of a man; they are not willing to allow 
time for complete development; but, if they could make 
the acquaintance of the graduates of our best technical 
schools all over the country, they would find that, though 
as a rule the age would be younger, for intelligence, men- 
tal acumen and practical information and ability, these 
graduates would not be surpassed by the graduates of any 
of our colleges. In addition to this, they have the ability 
to use and understand the operation of machinery of vari- 
ous kinds, and a practical knowledge of the best methods 
of doing the many things which come up in every man’s 
work requiring mechanical skill. So for the boys without 
professional inclinations or ability, and for that large 
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mass of boys who wish only for a general education, man- 
ual training presents a course which goes far toward giving 
what may make them intelligent, observant and practical 
citizens. 

In the sketch below only the outlines of the work in 
the shop and draughting-room are given, the other work 
being in the younger classes similar to that given in col- 
lege preparatory schools, and in the other classes of the 
usual scientific and engineering course. 

The manual work begins in the second preparatory 
class—that is, two years before entering the co!lege--and 
continues through the sophomore class, and from that class 
it is continued in higher technical work in the engineering 
department. 

In the two preparatory classes the time given to the 
work amounts to eight periods of forty-five minutes each 
per week, four of these being given to the draughting and 
four to the shop practice. 

In the second preparatory class the first work is very 
elementary, intended only to familiarize the student with 
his tools and some of the technicalities of the work. In- 
sisting upon the utmost care, accuracy and neatness in all 
that is done, the instructors endeavor to give at the very 
start habits which are essential to any good work. This 
is done in the carpenter’s shop by exercises in sharpening 
and cleaning the tools, and very simple exercises in saw- 
ing, planing, etc. In the draughting-room this is accom- 
plished by exercises in lining, measuring, division of lines, 
inking, etc. As soon as the students are able to use their 
tools well enough, the regular work is begun in the shop. 
It consists of examples of joining, framing, and wood-turn- 
ing. At the same time the regular draughting begins 
with practical working drawings for the exercises in the 
shop, each student being required to make his drawing be- 
fore being allowed to construct the exercise, which has to 
be exactly of the same dimensions and shape indicated in 
the draft. At the same time constructive problems in ele- 
mentary plane geometry are worked out accurately, and 
toward the end of the year careful free-hand sketches are 
made and measurements taken of machine details, and 
from these working draughts made. This completes 
the work of the year. 

The first preparatory class has during the year work iu 
blacksmithing, bringing in the various work in that de- 
partment, consisting of bending, twisting, upsetting, tem- 
pering, and welding iron. For these exercises working 
drawings are made at the first of the year as in the other 
classes, and then the draughting continues in higher prob- 
lems in plane geometry, and finishes with elementary 
work in projection. 

The machine-shop practice begins in the freshman 
class, which receives six periods per week in both the shop 
and draughting-room. The work consists of exercises in 
chipping, filing, fitting, latch-work, ete., and toward the 
close of the year the students are encouraged to commence 
some small piece of machinery. The draughting begins 
with the shop drawings, soon bringing in, in connection 
with these, problems in theoretical projection, which are 
carried through intersections of solids and the develop- 
ment of surfaces. Then problems in theoretical shades 
and shadows are taken up. In order to prepare for the 
machine-work in the shop, drawings are made of machine 
details and entire machines from measurements and 
sketches taken in the shop, then the drawings are made 
for the machine projects, tracings and blue prints being 
also made for shop use. All of this is carried on at the 
same time with the theoretical work of projections and 
shadows. 

The sophomore class has the same amount of time as 
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the freshman, and the work in the shop is entirely ma- 
chine-work, using the milling-machine, lathes, shaper, 
etc., in constructing exercises bring out the various uses of 
each machine, and in completing the machine which each 
student is expected to make before leaving the class. In 
the draughing-room the shop drawings are made first, fol- 
lowed afterward by descriptive geometry, advanced shades 
and shadows and perspective together with machine- 
drawing from copy and measurement and a little India- 
ink tint-work. The machine-work brings in the con- 
struction of theoretical and approximate gear-tooth curves, 
screw-threads, and applications of the helical curve, also 
problems in belting and proportions of various machine 
details. 

This completes the regular course in manual training, 
but the draughting is continued through the next two 
classes in connection with the engineering. 

In the junior class the work consists of pen-and-ink 
and color topography and detail drawings, elevations, etc., 
of some good example of bridge construction from meas- 
urement. 

The senior work is composed almost entirely of dia- 
grams used for obtaining stress and strains in bridging 
and roofing, a topographical map from some plane table 
survey made by the class, and a topographical map of a 
railroad survey made also by the class. 

Iu addition to these, special work in architectural 
draughting is carried on by special students. The work 
consists in making detail drawings of the constructive fea- 
tures of frame and stone buildings, also their plans, eleva- 
tions and framing. 

Allof the work is made as thoroughly practical as pos- 
sible, yet, atthe same time, the student is not permitted 
to forget that his books are quite as essential as his tools, 
that a skilled hand is worthless without an active head, 
and that what he has to do is to combine the two, make 
them work together and thus accomplish the best results. 


THE PINT OF ALE. 

A Mancugster (England) calico printer was, on his 
wedding-day, asked by his wife to allow her two 
half-pints of ale a day as her share of extra comforts. 
He made the bargain, but not cheerfully; for, al- 
though a drinker himself (fancying, no doubt, that 
he could not well do without), he would have pre- 
ferred a perfectly sober wife. They both worked 
hard. John loved his wife, but he could not break 
away from his old associations at the alehouse; and, 
when not in the factory or at his meals, he was with 
his boon companions. His wife made the small al- 
lowance meet her housekeeping expenses, keeping 
her cottage neat and tidy; and he could not com- 
plain that she insisted upon her daily pint of ale, 
while he, very likely, drank two or three quarts. 
They had been married a year, and the morning of 
their wedding anniversary John looked with real 
pride upon the neat and comely person of his wife ; 
and with a touch of remorse in his look ani tone, 
he said,— 

“ Mary, we’ve had no holiday since we were wed, 
and, only that I haven’t a penny in the world, we’d 
take a jaunt to the village and see the mother.” 

“ Would thee like to go, John, she asked? 

There was a tear with her smile; for it touched 
her heart to hear him speak tenderly as in old times. 

“ If thee’d like to go, John, I'll stand treat.” 


“Thou stand treat, Mary! Hast got a fortin left 
thee ?” 

“ Nay, but I’ve got the pint of ale,” said she. 

“Got what, wife ?” 

“The pint of ale,” she repeated. 

Thereupon, she went to the hearth, and from be- 
neath one of the stone flags drew forth a stocking, 
from which she poured upon the table the sum of 
365 threepences ($22.81), exclaiming,— 

“See, John, thee can have the holiday.” 

“ What is this?” he asked in amaze. 

“Tt is my daily pint of ale, John.” 

He was conscience-stricken as well as amazed and 
charmed. 

“Mary, hasn’t thee had thy share? Then I’ll 
have no more from this day.” 

And he was as good as his word. They had their 
holiday with the old mother; and Mary’s little cap- 
ital, saved from the “ pint of ale,” was the seed from 
which, as the years rolled on, grew shop, factory, 
warehouse, country-seat, and carriage, with health, 
happiness, peace, and honor.—Selected. 


Some time ago a Cambridge lady who was as re- 
markable for her dignified bearing as for her personal 
beauty and grace, entered a crowded horse-car where 
there were a number of Harvard undergraduates, all 
of whom arose to offer her a seat. She accepted one 
with thanks. Presently the car stopped, when a poor 
woman with a baby in her arms, entered it. Not a 
seat was offered her. The lady waited a few mo- 
ments, and then finding that her young admirers 
took no notice of the woman, she rose and asked the 
woman to take her seat. At once a dozen young men 
sprang up and again tendered their seats to her, but 
she persisted in standing, and had full opportunity of 
noticing the confusion of the young collegians. It 
was a quiet but effective rebuke. A statement of the 
affair soon got over the college, and no undergraduate 
could be found to admit that he was in a horse-car 
that evening.— Faith and Works. 





WERE half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.— Longfellow. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries has asked 
for an appropriation of $13,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of a fish-cultural station, under the United 
States Fish Commission, in the Ozark region in southwest- 
ern Missouri. The Commissioner says that the neighbor- 
hood of Neosho, Newton county, Missouri, affords favora- 
ble conditions for the establishment of such a station. 

—The will of Hiram Sibley, of Rochester, leaves thirty 
thousand dollars to Cornell University, to “ endow a pro- 
fessorship of mechanic art of said University, the said sum 
to be invested and kept safely and securely invested upon 
interest, and the income thereof to be applied by said Uni- 
versity to the maintenance of such professorship, and to 
no other purpose or object whatever. The principal is not 
to be diminished or any part of it diverted to any other 
purpose.” This is the only bequest, excepting a few to 


servants and near relatives, made outside of the family 
circle. 
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—A professional beggar was arrested in Philadelphia 
recently with over $500 in his pockets. This should serve 
as a warning to the charitable to make reasonably sure 
that their gifts go to worthy and needy people. They can 
do this by making a little personal inquiry, or through 
the Ward offices. It is a social evil to give money to and 
thus encourage professional beggars.— Monthly Register. 

—According to a St. Petersburg journal the completion 

by the Russians of the railway to Samarcand has produced 
such an impression upon the Shah of Persia that he has 
allowed himself to be persuaded by the Russian Ambassa- 
dor to relax somewhat his despotic sway, especially in the 
matter of his power of life and death over his subjects, 
and his right to confiscate their property to his own pur- 
poses. 
—The New York World recently had the following par- 
agraph which speaks for itself: “‘ There will sail from this 
port this week a vessel carrying 1,400 packages of New 
England rum. This is the largest cargo of the kind ever 
shipped from here to the African coast. From May 1, 1887, 
to the same time the present year, there were sent out 
from Boston to the ‘dark’ continent 8,188 packages of 
New England rum, or 849,569 gallons.” 


—The French Minister of Public Instruction has au- 
thorized the following scientific missions: M. Georges 
Martin is entrusted with a mission to Sweden and Norway 
to study the different educational questions; M. Henry 
Meyners d’Estrey is sent to explore the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Scandinavia and to study certain questions con- 
nected with ethnography and anthropology; M. Gaston 
Angelvy, civil engineer, goes to explore the tract of coun- 
try between Lake Nyassa and the coast of the Indian 
Ocean, and to visit more particularly the basin of the 
River Royaurva. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
GENERAL Philip Henry Sheridan died at Nonquitt, 
Mass., on the night of Eighth month 5th, 1888. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was failure of action of the 
heart, which occured unexpectedly. The burial is to be in 
the Arlington National Cemetery near Washington, and 
takes place on the 1lthinst. Gen. Sheridan leaves behind 
him four children—three girls and a boy. His personal 
memoirs, upon which he was engaged the day before his 
death, are announced as almost ready for publication. 


THE question of the adoption of the treaty which opens 
the Sioux reservation to settlement was to be definitely 
laid before the Indians on the 8th inst. The commissioners 
are exerting their influence with the red men, but the op- 
position of several leading chiefs—Gall, Two-Packs, Red 
Cloud, and others—it is thought will be strong enough to 
secure a rejection. 

Tue three hundredth anniversary of the defeat of the 
Spanish “ Invincible Armada” has been celebrated at Ply- 
mouth, England, by historical processions, by the opening 
of an exhibition, and by several banquets. The Spanish 
fleet was first sighted on Sixth month 21st 1888, and the 29th 
saw the great ships sailing northward after the battle of 
Gravelines, in which they had been disastrously defeated. 


Tue discharge of several men upon what were claimed 
to be frivolous pretexts has led to a strike of conductors 
and drivers on three street-car lines in Brooklyn. On 
Eighth month 5th, disturbances occurred in the streets, in 
which several were seriously injured. A meeting was held 
to arbitrate on the differences between the employees and 
the company, and on the 6th inst. the strike was declared 
off, the men returning peaceably to work. 


NOTICES. 


*,* 1788.—CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY.—18838. 

The Centennial Anniversary of the Plainfield, N. J., 
Friends’ Meeting House, Peace Street, will occur Eighth 
Month 20th, 1888. A commemorative meeting will be held 
in the old Meeting-house, on the afternoon of that date, 
commencing at two o’clock. The proposed Order of Ex- 
ercises is as follows: 

I, A Paper: “ Historical Sketch of the Meeting House, 
its Erection and Occupancy,” by Nathan Harper, 
chairman. 

. A Paper: “ Biographical Notes of the Early Friends 
of Plainfield,” by Oliver B. Leonard. 

. A Paper: “Women in the Society of Friends,” by 
Elizabeth R. Lefetra. 

IV. A Paper: “ Past and Future of the Society of 
Friends,” by Aaron M. Powell. 
Addresses and Reminiscences. 
A Reading: “ The Quaker of the Olden Time,” 
(Whittier), by Anna Rice Powell. 
The Committee of Arrangements cordially invite the 
attendance of interested friends. 
NATHAN HARPER, SAMUEL B. UNDERHILL, 
GrorGE R. Pounp, AARON M. PowELt, 
Mary JANE FIELD, CATHARINE R. WEBSTER, 
Saran UNDERGILL. 


¥. 
VI. 


Committee. 


*,* Circular Meeting at Centre, ( papteted by Western 
Quarterly Meeting), Eighth month 12th, at 3 o’clock p. m. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting expect to attend Germantown meeting on First- 
day morning, Eighth month 12th. 


*,* Friends wishing to send books and papers to the In- 
dian School at Genoa, Nebraska, can do so either by ex- 
press or freight. Direct to Professor Whitmore Hess, In- 
dustrial School for Indians, Genoa, Neb. All packages 
must have the charges prepaid. 


*,* Friends’ First-day School General Conference will 
meet at Yarmouth, Ontario, Canada, on the 20th and 21st 
of Eighth month. 

The several Yearly Meeting First-day School Associa- 
tions are requested to forward their reports and papers, 
together with their list of delegates to the undersigned as 
early as possible. 

Friends desiring to attend will please purchase their 
tickets to St. Thomas, on the Michigan Central R. R., at 
which point they will be met by Canada Friends and con- 
veyed to the place of meeting. 

The Railroad Trunk Line Commissioners having de- 
clined to make any concessions in rates of fare, Friends 
will be obliged to make the best terms possible in each 
case. Special arrangements have been made so that Friends 
going by way of New York can stop over and visit Niaga- 
ra on their round trip tickets. All who desire to take ad- 
vantage of this should notify the undersigned at once. 

JosePH A. Bocarpvus, Clerk General Conference. 
177 West street, New York City. 


*,* Quarterly meetings will occur in the Eighth 
monthas follows : 


Salem, Salem, O. 

Miami, Waynesville, O. 

Shrewsbury and Rahway, Plainfield, N. J. 
Pelham, Yarmouth, Ont. 

Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 

Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 

Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 

Nottingham, East Nottingham, Md. 


11. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


SSSBRSNRS 


*,* An all-day Children’s Temperance Meeting, under 
the auspices of the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will 
be held at Wrightstown meeting-house, Bucks county, Pa., 

| Third-day, Eighth month 14th. Addresses, essays, and 





vit 


other exercises upon the subject will be contributed by the 
different First-day schools in the country. 
Meetings to commence at 10.30 a. m., and 2 p. m. 
ket lunch. All are cordially invited to attend. 
By order of Committee. 


Bas- 


*,% PHILADELPHIA, Eighth month 7, 1888. 
To Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
We hare received additional contributions for the Chil- 
dren’s Couatry Week Association from 
te re 
E. L. 


$ 1.00 
5.00 


6.00 
Previously ackn owledged, $197.00 
Total, 203.00 
FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION, 
John Comly, Superintendent. 


*.* The Friends at Roaring Creek have decided to hold 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only cans 
RoyaL BAKING PowpDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. Tents SrReet, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


JosBina ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 
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meetings for worship at that place on the First-days fol- 
lowing their Monthly Meetings, at 2 p. m. 

The next Monthly Meeting will be held at Bear Gap on 
the 18th of Eighth month, and conveyance will be had for 

| Roaring Creek the next day. H. T. C. 


| *,* The Annual pic-nic of the First-day School Union 

| of Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held on the 
grounds at London Grove meeting-house, Eighth mo. 11. 
All interested are cordially invited to joiu 

| 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 
*,* We particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
| subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
to help avoid mistakes. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 


pest ty. 
Every conceivable implement of 
seeds and fertil 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY 
i ees Anca 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Feach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


__ WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J. 


quurable 


. ° . . . . ° $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS anp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $115,444.72 
ASSETS, . 7 : . . ; ; ‘ - $4,035,945 52 
—SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES— 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 


and Trust ay of New York, and further secured by the 
capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 


SIX PER CENT GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES 


| These Mortgages, as well as those securing the Debentures, are 
exclusively upon improved Farms in the best agricultural sec- 
| tions of the West. Any amounts to suit investors fron Two 
| hundred dollars upwards. Interest coupons payable semi-annu- 
ally at our offices or through any Bank. Also 

MUNICIPAL BONDS and other first class investment securi- 

ties for sale. 

Phila. Office 8. E. Corner 4th ant Ca+staat 32s. 





CAPITAL, 








